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“ 


COMPREHENSIVE survey of every significant phase 

of life in the Soviet Union will make up most of 

our September issue. Its author, Morris H. Rubin, Editor 

of The Progressive, has just returned from an 18,000-mile 

fact-finding journey to the U.S.S.R. and Eastern and 
Western Europe 





Our original plan was to present Rubin's findings in 
a series of articles, but we abandoned this approach in 
favor of publishing his report in a single documentary 


which could serve as a ready source of reference to help 


readers of The Progressive interpret the fast-breaking de 
velopments in almost every sector of Soviet life 

Rubin began his journey in mid-April with a week in 
London, where he covered the visit of Soviet leaders Bul 
ganin and Khrushchev. He moved on from there to Den 
mark, Sweden, and Finland and then spent four weeks 
in the Soviet Union, On his return trip he stopped over 
to observe developments in two Soviet satellite nations, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, and in Austria and France 

We know you won't want to miss this fresh, free 
wheeling report on one of the most dramatic and decisive 
developments of our time-—and that many of you will 
want copies for your friends. There are convenient order 
forms on Pages 11 and 14 


The special September issue on Russia will be so ex 
ceptionally valuable to high school and college students 
in the fields of civics, government, political science, his 
tory, international relations, and journalism that we urge 
teachers to use it widely under our special classroom sub 
scription plan, Here's how it works 

len or more students in a class may subscribe as a 
group at the rate of only filty cents per student per 
semester, providing all the magazines may be sent in a 
single bundle to one address. An extra copy is included 
for the instructor. Sample copies will be sent free to any 
teacher interested in the possibility of arranging for a 
group subscription. Just drop a note to the Circulation 
Department, The Progressive, Madison, Wisconsin 

Individual student subscriptions for the ten month 
school year are available at only $2 


Nores: Senator Richard L, Neuberger, who writes fre 
quently for The Progressive, recently made a brilliant 
showing in Oregon politics. Running as a candidate for 
delegate to the Democratic National Convention, Senator 
Neuberger piled up more votes than any other candidate 
to either party's convention—a feat unparalleled by a 
Democrat in many years . The Progressive’s Milton 
Mayer is now winding up a year in Europe recording in 
terviews with a variety of Europeans for the National As 
sociation of Educational Broadcasters Wilbur H 
Baldinger’s “Reading from the Right,” which appeared 
in our June issue, is now available in an attractive re 
print, For rates turn to our advertisement on Page 6 
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“Ye SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 


AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU ERE 


What's Wrong about the 
Eisenhower Candidacy 


Gettys 
July 10 
wrong 
quest 
morning went 


events at 


fe CURIOUS 
burg the morning of 
afresh what is 
President 
for a second term 


like this 


emphasized 
Eisenhower's 


The 


about 


e The President rode out to Get 


tysburg College, where he conferred 
with Republican Congressional lead 
ers—-ostensibly on a 14-point legisla 
program for the 


the 84th Congress 


e Mr 
farm, leaving Congressional 
principally Senators William Know 
land and Styles Bridges, to tell the 
press what had been discussed 


tive dying days of 


Eisenhower returned to his 


leaders, 


e The Senators chatted with re 
porters on the contents of the legis 
lative program, and somewhere along 
the way blurted out the 


news that the President was feeling 


joyously 


well enough to run for reelection, 
and would. In fact, the beaming Sen 
recalled, the Chief Executive 
had said he was “in much better con 
dition” than he had February 
29 when he announced his decision 


to seek a second term 
Well, 
this? 
In the first place the proceedings of 
the day represented 


ators 


been 


what's so wrong about all 


a complete re 
pudiation of the President's earlier 
promise to discuss frankly the state 
of his health. He submitted to no 
did the medical spe 
cialists who performed his abdominal 
operation, two of whom happened to 
be “vacationing” on the Eisenhowers’ 
Gettysburg farm. The President not 
only declined to face the 


questions, nor 


nation with 
a radio and television report, but he 
was not available for questioning by 


August, 1956 


White House 
most 


orrespondents. For the 


part he acted out the part as 
signed him by his public relations ex 
perts——to behave as though nothing 
of consequence had happened since 
February 29, and to pretend that his 
emergency abdominal operation was 
hardly than a 


apple belly-ache 


more serious green 

The elaborate casualness, so obvi 
ously stage-managed in order to blur 
the fact that the President 


a few days 


had only 
before emerged from a 
second period of long hospitalization 
that the 
torate can expect the truth about the 
President's health during the 
paign. And clearly the 
health will be 
eration for countless voters 


But 
turbing, for its symbolic significance 


creates a serious doubt elec 
cam 
state of his 


the dominant consid 


what strikes us as more di 

was President Eisenhower's chosen in 
struments for breaking the news to 
the country-—Senators Knowland and 
Bridges, who represent precisely those 
worst elements in the Republican 
Party against whom the President is 
supposed to be at war. It was to pre 

vent the leadership of the Repub 
lican Party from falling into hands 
like theirs, we have been told by some 
of his associates, that Mr. Eisenhower 


decided reluctantly to seek a second 


term 


We are informed by Robert | 
Donovan, author of the quasi-official 
book, Eisenhower, the Inside Story 
that the President felt so strongly two 
years ago about the reaction-ridden 
elements in his party that he toyed 
for a time with the notion of building 
a new political party. This seems an 
extraordinary state of mind for a man 


who refuses to invoke party discipline, 


who fails to fight for principal 
ures in his program, and why 


his supporters ind opponent 
Republican Party with a curious im 
partiality. It is all the mor 


know that 


popular 


ite Ap it 


able in a man who must 


his towering and 
make 


certain—il he 


prestige 


would victory lor his prog 


would only choose 


ident of his counts 


fight as the Pre 


and the leader of his party rather 


than reign as a constitutional mon 


arch above the battle 
The very Republi ms in Con 
loudly 


bee ti 


who clamor that ¢ 


like Ike’ 


hatchets deep in the President's leg 


most 
have burying 
lative without a whimper 


White Hous 


deteat of the mea 


program 
of complaint trom the 
The recent u ipic 
ure to provide long needed federal aid 
for school construction is a case in 
point 

The basic issue was confused, to be 


Powell 
which would have required ma con 


sure, by the Amendmer 


dition of receiving federal aid, that 
states and school districts comply with 


the Supreme Court's decision voiding 


‘Situation Unchanged’ 


Herbicek in The Washington 





The 


idopted 225 


gation in the schools 


racial 4 
Powell Amendment was 
to 192, in the House of Represent 
with 148 Republicans : oe 


mith ff 


146 Dem 


ure 
wey 


tives 


Democrats voting for it, and 
and 46 Republicans 
against it. On final 
itsell was deleated, 
119 Re 


iain st, 


ocTats voting 
passage the bill 
224 to 194, with 
105 Democrats 
Democrats 


however is 


publicans and 


119 
Ke publi ims for 


and and 75 


The significant statistic 
this 95 Republicans who voted 
for the Powell 
against the bill on final passage, even 
had 


many ol 


ole 
Amendment, voted 
amendment been 
1 he 


must be 


alter theu 


idopted motives ol 


these 9% obvious: they paid 


their respects to the rising Negro vote 
in pivotal districts by voting for the 
mmendment, and then they reverted to 
their anti-kisenhower rejection of the 
principle of lederal aid to education 
by killing the bill 

\ switch ol 


have 


16 Republican votes 
cleared — the 
But 


word 


would measure 


through the House President 


Lisenhower said not a during 


the debate, even when some of the 


members of his own party were 
known to be wavering and waiting for 


White 
a Washington cor 


a sign trom the House 

Anthony 
respondent tor 
New York 
the lgie when he wrote: “ the 


the 


Lewis 


the prol isenhower 


limes, put it squarely on 


influence ol President could 


have been decisive. There is hardly 


an observer in Washington who 
doubts that a personal appeal from 
Eisenhower—o1 


a healthy Dwight 


even some last minute personal 


letter from Gettysburg-——would have 
changed enough Republican votes to 
make the difference 

Walter Lippmann, writing for the 
staunchly pro-Eisenhower New York 
Herald Tribune, summed it all up in 
sentence He is the unani 
that will 


Repub 


lican politicians, in other words, need 


a single 


mous candidate olf a party 


not follow him as a leader 
Mr. Eisenhower as a candidate to he Ip 


them get elected—-so they can return 
to office to torpedo his program 

It would be difficult to conceive a 
more striking example of hypocrisy 
run wild than the proceedings at the 
convention of Tennessee Republicans 
recently, The delegates whooped it up 


for a second term for President Eisen 


hower, and then proceeded to adopt 
ad platiorm which repudiated in pret 
ty harsh lahguage, the Eisenhower po 
dominant issues 

Bricker amend 
Nations, the M 


such 
aid, the 
ment, the | 
Carran-Walter 
the qualifications ol 
Warren 

Republicar Bb. ¢ Reece 
of Tennessee Republicanism and as 
GOP 


harbors, personified this two-tone ap 
| | 


sition on 
loreign 

rite d 
Immigration Act 
Chief Justice 


roll boss 


relentiess a reactionary as the 


proach to the bi enhower candidacy 
In a rousing speech that followed the 
idoption of the anti-Eisenhower plat 


Reece that the 


American 


form, cried out 


people support President 


Lisenhower because they are confident 


he is trying to do the 


Reece could hardly 


include himself among “the 


right thing 


have intended to 
American 
people.” During the last Congression 


al year he voted against President 
Eisenhower on 75 per cent of the for 
eign policy issues, on 59 per cent of 


the domestic issues—tor a 67 per cent 

over-all repudiation of the man who 
is trying to do the right thing 
Much the 


speak was unveiled at a 


same brand of double 
number ol 
other state conventions. For example, 


Wisconsin Re 


a month belore, delegates 


at the convention ol 


publicans 
shouted their praise of their peerless 


leader, the President, and then pro 


ceeded to adopt a platiorm which 


scorned most of his major principles 


Ready for Flight 


Louls 


Post-Diapates 


In Wisconsin, moreover, Republicar 
isolationism spilled over into 


Alexander 


mutrignt 
Wiley 


servant in the 


rejection of Senator 
a faithful 


held of foreign poli y, in tavor 


Fisenhower1 


dorsement of 
Davis, 
certainly 
Bridges- Jenner-McCarthy 
President ! 


Represe ntative 


who, if elected, would al: 


become a member ol 
clan 
GES pises 

Now none of this, of course, is 


I isenhowe ! 


por ritical 


since 


There have been hy 
tail 


American 


riders almost the dawn 
political history. In our 
both Franklin D. Roose 


Harry Truman carried to 
many a 


generation 
velt 
victory 


and 
candidate who voted 
against the President's 


But Mr. Roosevelt and Mr 
Iruman fought for their principles 


consistently 


prog! ith 


tangled with the enemies in their pai 


ty, named names, exercised discipline 
direction 


when major issues were being resolved 


and provided affirmative 


by Congress 


Mr. Eisenhower exercises none ol 


these principles of Presidential lead 


ership He is a great patriot, a thor 


and { 


| 
ma 


oughly decent human being 
sincere disciple ol moderation 
His dedication to 
His 


cautious progress is clear 


which 


tolerance peace ij 
commitment to 
But he will 


will not 


unchallenged 


not lead, means he 
fight for his principles when he 
confronted, as he has been and is, 
insurrection in his own 
ranks. He fought a little, just a little 
on a tew 
But 
perhaps, no energy for it 


The 
Bridges, 


outright 


OCCASIONS SE veral years aye 


he has no taste for it, and 


two Senators, Knowland and 


who joyfully brought the 


candidacy, will 
again 
and victory 


news of his second 


cheerfully cut his throat 
when the election is over 
is theirs Independent voters who lean 


toward Mr 


feel he is 


Eisenhower because the 


entitled to a second term 
ind because they like his policy ol 
understand that 
that his 
program will prevail in a second term 
Knowland 
kind 


doubtless be even more powerful dur 
they 


moderation need to 


there is even less prospect 


than in the first. Senators 


and Bridges and their will 


ing the second term, for will be 
dealing with a President who not only 
irom 


recoils congenitally exercising 


militant political leadership but i 
President who is now physi ally un 
equipped for the rough, tough battles 


ahead 
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Has Socialism 


Any Future? 


By NORMAN THOMAS 


historical] ortant role ol 


. ae 

America will 
The im 
effective 
era, 


getting 


third” parties i 
be poorly performed in 1956 


of 


television 


increased cost 
in this 
difficulties 


18 states 


mensely 
campaigning 
the 
on the ballot 


mounting ol 


in and above 
all the attitude of labor and the voters 
generally, condemn minor parties to 


unusual impotence in this campaign 

That doesn’t mean that certain se 
tarian socialist parties and the Ameri 
The Chi 
So 


lively 


can Socialist Party are dead 


cago convention of the American 
Party 
It 


and nominated again 


cialist this summer was a 


affair adopted a good platform 
hose dedicated 
socialist propagandists, Darlington 
Hoopes of Reading, Pa., and Samuel 
H New York City, for 
President and Vice-President. But the 
Party campaign 
of the old sort impossible. It 


symbol’ 


Friedman of 


considers a national 


made 
its nominations as a ol de 
votion to its true faith. In most places 
Hence 


the field of electoral action, the Party 


it will seek write-in votes in 


will be negligible in this campaign, 
otter ] 
Party's nomina 
| keep the 


“ ill 
the most 


whatever the future may six 


times honored by the 

for President 

of 
/ 


defeated 


tion 


sorry distinction being 


thoroughly candidate in 


American history 
It 
that 


1 am 


is rather surprising theretore 
travels 


fail 


con 


in my fairly extensive 


almost greeted 
Instead | 


gratulated 


never a5 a 


ure am repeatedly 
the tr 
policies, and 
contrary to fact—with hav 
that there longer 
for socialist 


fellow 


on having seen 


umph of most of my 


credited 

ing 

any need 
Other 


said was no 


activity 


citizens, in less ami 


August, | 956 


able vein, hold me largely responsible 
for a walk 
which they believe is essentially 
than communism 
Only a 
fluttering 


socialism—creeping of 
ing 
more dangerous 
to which it 


there 


leads year 


ago 


was an angry in 

because 
to 
address I 


the 


suburban dovecotes 


had 


commencement 


certain 


a school invited me make 


the came 


DAR still 


ol labor 


| saw, | spoke, and 

But many a 
thinks it 

to take a 


especially if the liberal or 


lives liberal 


group unwise in these 


times chance on me as a 


spe aker 
labor himself a 


to the left of Norman 


leader 


ittle 


was once 
Socialist a 
Thomas 
Such experiences suggest that most 
think that 
isms past success makes it no longer 
that 
but 


Americans either social 


necessary live 


tially 


or it is a pa! 


hidden eifective force pre 
paring destruction for “the American 
of life In thi 


are the voices to proclaim that demo 


way contusion, few 


future dis 


New Deal 


crath socialism ha i 


tinct trom either the 


qr 
communi 
One ol 


isms future 


m 
the difficulties about social 
the doubt 
Here 
in definition 


Fail of 


often referred 


hes in about 


what socialism is one meets 


Max 
Sor tal 
to 


much ambivalence 
The 


more 


Fastman in 


bn wok 


ad 


isvri al 
than re has a double standard 
What has failed, this 


repentant champion of communism 
not Marxist 


according to 


1s socialism of 


or 





NORMAN a] 


MAS 
candidate tor 


An 


wes the Socielist 


Party's the Presidency 
ng Me Tr 


of Freedom 


if 

six 

be 
he 


campeigns omas 


ks are The Test and 


Socialist’s Faith 





every 
trine 


Robe 


shac 


tainted 


rt © 


le, but 


wen 


by 


every 


and the 


pians to Franklin Roosevelt 


New 


gates 


Dea 
mie 


But 
it 


is 


when 


on 


t 


socialism 


French | 


and 
i! 


ima 


Fastman 


he 


basi 


precise description of socialism 


doctr 


ine ¢ 


tf 


social 


salvation 


by 


lective ownership achieved thro 


the « 


double 


oul 

whetl 

tree 
In 


ning 


lass 


general 


as «(CG 


my 
ol 


Sti 


the 


struggle ] 


indara 


enterprise 


college 


a more spec itn 


ed 
accul 


descri 


system 


centu 


growt 


find plenty of workers whose 
* led 


workers and employers had ne 


rience 


itt 
As 
press 


advoc 


portant changes later associated 
1945 
Republic in him 


the 
Robe 
self 
housi 
1925, 


New 


meaning 


ately 
bed 

in 

ry, 


h of 


late 
on 


ated 


Ne Ww 
rod 
was 
ng 

whe 


Yor 


only 


the 


fairly 


despite 


trusts 


common 


As 


with 


Deal 


alt 


century 


AS 


} 


SOc Lalisini 


contusion 


days 


these 


cite 


ol 


/ 


clon 


nT 


wstinan 


ol 


symptom iti 


‘ ipit ism 


the 


wo 


ind generally 


bree 


laissez-laire 


f 


them 


198v 


the 


Mr 


well 


irst 


1 he 


te 


any 


Ky 


proposing 


I wenty 


moi tis 
k we 


ve 


the 


enite rprise 


iti 


ccong 


Ame Ti 


decade 
tarilis 


LW.W. cor 


clarity 


believe 


federal 


ats 


for 


pre sented 


ot 


the ce pth of 


the 


detinition 


bew! 


cx 


1} 


iat 


' 


ing 


! 
cle 


itth 


Senator 


earlier 


M yor 


wh it 


of 
I 


think was the first plan for muni 


pal housing 


ot 
aid 


It 
vhetl 
AOU 

to 


nize 


controversy 


cialist 


neve 


“ ould 


Adam 


ict 


1 be 


America 


some 


5 ate 


Thiet e 
toda 


ol 


still 


even 


dared 


bn 


the 


inclined 


Both 


the 


sugyge 


difficult 
Smith 


urprised on 


or 


phrase 


SOcTALISUs 


ind 


to 


old shibboleths and slogans 


whicl 
today 
and 


basta 


1 all 
s Ar 
cold 


rd K 


comport 


nericatl 


forced 


evne 


i 


with 


CocOoOmMOnY 


which endec 


rest 


Karl 


rat 


iif 


fecdlera 


would 


we 


nical 


shout 


the 


man 
lact 


W iT 


kind 


depression only ameliorated b 
John Kenneth Galbraitl 


New 


description of American « spit ism im 


terms of countery 


fully 


Deal 


suyy 


estive 


siling lorce 


but 


arie 


y 


itive statement ol philosoph 


Cent 


In 


his 


Oth 


Mat 


the 


Socialist plattorm 


} 


' 


the 





Revolution, A. A. Berle, Jr. suggests 
that the great corporations 
Galbraith'’s countervailing 
may be acquiring, for good or evil, 
a conscience or a soul in their 
of power. More recently he has said 
that 600 of them control 65 per cent 
of the industrial wealth and produc 
tion of America. This fact might give 
some encouragment to the Marxist 
delayed but certain 
concentration of power in an owning 
the fact that Berle 
also predicts that in twenty years 35 
per cent of the ownership of big 
business may, at present rates of in 
crease, be lodged in labor welfare 
and pension funds, a development 
to give pause to a Marxist 
strengthen what has been 
trade-union capitalism 


one of 
forces 


use 


as proof of a 


class except for 


and to 


called 


On the day I wrote the first draft 
of this article the press reported that 
the New York State Federation of 
Labor voted unanimously to oppose 
the public development of hydro- 
electric power because it would de 
prive labor of the right to strike 
and invade what should be a field 
of private enterprise! But even these 
conservative New York labor leaders 

whose predecessors as late as 1930 


were following Gompers in opposing 


governmental social security—favor 
all sorts of further actions by govern 
ment to strengthen labor and to en 
large the services of the welfare state 

There are already so many inter 
ventions of government in our eco 
nomic process that a successful busi 
ness economist privately insists the 
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only genuine practitioners of free en- 
terprise are small boys playing mar 
bles for keeps. Only they are not 
aided by tariffs, parity payments, sub 
sidies, or guarantees of collective 
bargaining. In a recent pamphlet 
Mark Starr took two long paragraphs 
of fine print to list government's 
services to business—many of them 
outright subsidies. And the Congres 
sional Record for ‘January 26, 1954, 
gave the following official 1952 bud 
get figures on government aid to 
three of Galbraith’s countervailing 
powers: agriculture, $463 million; 
business, $1,041 million; labor, $200 
million 


Granting that we do not have 
comprehensive socialist planning, our 
legislators—most of them avowed 
anti-socialists and believers in free 
enterprise—have given us a welter of 
plans, good, bad, and indifferent, to 
which our great corporations have 
added their full share. Thus, Daniel 
Bell, labor editor of Fortune writing 
in the New Leader, has described the 
automotive industry as an enclave in 
which socialism’s most advanced 
techniques of planning have taken 
root—all in the name of “free enter- 
prise.” But in that enclave organized 
labor has become strong enough to 
win the first stages of a guaranteed 
annual wage—a revolutionary change 
from labor's role as a commodity to 
which the genuine free enterprise, 
laissez-faire economy consigned it. 

The conduct of government under 
these conditions has become enor 
mously expensive, even if one over 
looks our major expenditures on the 
cold war. Military spending has gone 
far toward guaranteeing approx 
imately full employment at the ex 
pense of complete economic waste of 
diminishing natural resources and 
human energies. (I am by no means 
suggesting unilateral disarmament.) 
To meet the situation we rely heavily 
on graduated income taxes—the a 
ceptance of which was, for Vivian 
Kellems and the Minute Women of 
America, the beginning of socialism 

In 1900 Andrew Carnegie made 
$23 million and paid no income tax 
But in mid-century, oil millionaire 
H. L. Hunt allegedly makes $50 
million a year and manages to hang 
on to a surprising amount, thanks 


to loopholes in the law and the 
government's generosity in comput 
ing depreciation of oil wells, a 
natural resource which ought to be 
no man’s private There 
hasn't been a great the 
distribution of the income 
among the more important economi 
classes. But the enormous increase in 
total production and great advances 
in social virtue of law 
and of labor 

reduced, but by no means eliminated 
the impact of grinding poverty 

Obviously the foregoing is not an 
ordered description of the American 
economic system. It 
put on record the 
striking developments, amounting 
almost to revolution, since the years 
before World War I when the 
socialist-capitalist controversy first 
found formal verbal expression. On 
the whole, ideas and plans originally 
called socialist have won; but in 
winning they have invigorated and 
reformed capitalism rather than ¢s 
tablished socialism 

What future, then, for “free enter 
prise,” or for socialism as a theory 
and a movement? Has an American 
capitalism—persistently describing it 
self as a kind of free enterprise 
(which it is not)—the intelligence 
and vitality steadily to increase pro 
duction and improve the welfare 
state? Can it check the present mighty 
trends toward through 
oligopolies and the state, in behalf 
of any genuine free enterprise? Has 
democratic socialism, no longer a 
curately described as Marxist, 
definite contribution (as distinct, let 
us say, from an avowedly non-socialist 
Americans-for-Democratic-Action lib 
eralism) in shaping the American 
future? Or will the trend to 
tivism, reinforced by the growth of 
population and the diminution of 
natural resources, force on us a kind 
of collectivism which 
described either as 
capitalism in anything 
original meanings? 

If one must accept for American 
socialism one of Eastman's conflict 
ing definitions—the achievement of 
collectivism through class struggle 
I doubt whether 
ism, at least in America, has a future 
or deserves it. Not that | repudiate 
the desirability, or in the long run 
the inescapability, of further colle 


property 
change in 
national 


security by 
contracts have greatly 


does, how ever 


some ol more 


collectivism 


any 


collec 


can not be 
socialism or as 


like thei 


social 


democratic 
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But I am anxious that it be 
of the right sort 
I certainly 


firm 


tivism 


rather, I af 
the existence of economi 


admit 
and 
social classes and the struggle between 
them. But at least as far 
first Presidential 1 said 
that what the government ought to 


back as my 
Calnpaign 


own depended upon various factors, 
who 
insisted on the 


including owned the govern 
necessity of 
that 


the working class was, automatically, 


ment. I 
democratic controls; | denied 
a Messiah; and | urged the specific 
recognition of the 
as consumers and human 
not merely as workers. Observation 
and experience through the follow- 
ing tumultuous years have made me 
still more insistent in denying auto 
matic salvation through collectivism, 
and in urging the value of diversities 
in ownership and management. | 
have become even more firmly 
vinced that, at least in America, a 
desirable and viable must 
be urged as a fulfillment of demox 
racy rather than the victory of a 
more or less mythical class-conscious 
proletariat. 


interests ol men 


beings 


con 


socialism 


To say this is not, as Eastman and 
others have modify 
socialism as in effect to repudiate it 
I have at times wished that we could 
acquire a new vocabulary to describe 
our politico-economic system and to 
clarify our differences of opinion 
about it. But it impos 
and truly thus 
to abandon the legacies of the past 
In living societies, words like social 
ism, capitalism, Christianity, 
inevitably 


claimed, so to 


would be 


sible undesirable 


and 


democracy acquire differ 
ent emphases and shades of meaning 
Socialism and capitalism have differ 


Asia 


In Asia, socialism, not by any means 


ent meanings in and America 
as Marxist as some of its protagonists 
believe, is the people's 


against communist totalitarianism oF 


best hope 


a reactionary feudalism or capitalism 
(Note Nehru's 


on “socialism.”) 


increasing 

The 
avowed and organized socialism here 
and the stridency of 
sistence on 


emphasis 


weakness of 


American in 
“capitalism” are great 
handicaps to an understanding of 
America—and to acceptance of Amer 
ican leadership tor 


among the potentially 


democracy 
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forces in almost all 

Certainly the history of the move 
ments and theories called 
justify those of us who urge a re-ey 
amination and restatement of socialist 
doctrine while clinging 
to the 
nator ol 


foreign lands 


socialist 


nevertheless 
The common denomi 
from Robert 
Owen and the French Utopians to 
today's 


word 
socialism, 
democratic socialist parties, 
indiscriminate faith in 
and the 
it has been 


has not been 


collectivism class struggle 


Rather 


the goal of social organization must 


in insistence that 
consciously be the good, 
which cannot be a 
men’s search for individual profit in 
that 
man may be variously motivated, his 


common 
by product ol 
an acquisitive society; while 
social well-being depends upon em 
phasis on mutual aid rather than 


competitive strife 


In our day this requires planning 
in which the 
over men, but as their servant——must 
play a mighty part. It is true that 
Marxism, philosophically material 
istic, emphasized class struggle as the 
But it is 
communism 


state——not as a god 


road to a classless 
not true that 
is the inevitable and correct interpre 
tation of Marxism, or that it 
rived wholly from Marxism. It is in 
important respects a 
Marx's teachings; its 
more truly rigorous 
state capitalism than as any kind of 
socialism. Even Lenin, 
Marx, insisted that the goal was so 
brotherly a society that it could live 
well on the principle “from every 


utopia 
Leninist 


is de 


perversion of 
economy Is 
described as 


following 


man according to his ability, to every 
man according to his needs.” 
In view of its and 


own spirit 


record, socialism has a right to 
modify its older emphases on colle« 
tivism by way of state ownership and 
the class struggle, and to learn from 
difficult 


freedom 


experience in the business 


ol securing peace and 


plenty for men. Its one valid utopia 
is a fellowship of free men and free 
nations 

such 


This is demonstrated by 


documents as the Socialist Inte 


Aims and 
platiorms 
Scandinavian 
and Western Germany, as well 
America. Many of 
ments expressly disclaim government 
even all the 
principal, means of production and 


national’s Declaration on 
I asks and the 
in Britain, the 


tries 


Sane ialist 
coun 
as in these docu 


ownership of all, ofr 


distribution 
port 


They specifically sup 


cooperatives and = individual 
ownership and operation of family 
They 


party state and advocate civil liberties 


size tarms repudiate the one 


which Socialists have honorably pro 


tected when they have been in power 


in the English-speaking and Scan 


dinavian nations. Socialism has been 


i bulwark against totalitarianism 


lascist or communist 


The socialism now operating under 


the conditions of a wellare state 


quite clearly cannot operate in the 
simple “we or they” terms that made 
sense in Gene Debs’ time. In practical 
politics, so long as the present pros 
perity continues the issues that 
matter are questions ot more or les 
that 


for this o1 group 


Granting the ethical appeal of a 


socialism concerned with achieving 
the conquest of wat and poverty in 
i fellowship ol tree men, can it have 


any considerable effect on political 





and economic action, except perhaps 
The 


broadly, up 


as a kind of leaven in the loaf? 
will depend, 


on democrat 


Answetl 
socialism'’s success 


in developing a program to deal 


comprehensively with the following 
problems 

Can continued 
this 


production—if we 


prosperity be 


and means annual increases in 


win universal 
controlled disarmament and thus end 
business of 


the monstrous maintain 


ing employment by the economi 
the cold war? 


but 


wastes ol 


it can be, only if there is a 


national readiness to tax, spend, and 


good as we 


plan tor the common 
now tax, spend, and plan for arms 
It is a that at its 
height the pragmatic “liberalism” of 
the New Deal this. It 
failed to conquer unemploy 


ment until the outbreak of World 


War Il 
= 


indefinite continu 


matter of record 
failed to do 


mass 


Even if, by an 
ation of the arms race or some equiv 
alent government expenditure, the 


present level of employment and 


prosperity can be maintained, other 


problems will become increasingly 
urgent. Our present Eisenhower-style 
wellure state deals with them badly, 
if at all. Today our 
adequate expenditure are in roads, 


health. All of 


these require government action and 


worst failures in 


schools, and public 


over-all planning which will go be 
yond the present habit of piling one 
makeshift plan on another because 
our politicians distrust any compre 
hensive plan. President 


dislike ol 


responsible for the 


Kisenhower's 


honest creeping socialism 


is largely mess 
in the inspection and distribution of 
the Salk 


approach to housing and education 


vaccine, It cripples his 
as well 

The present liberal tendency is to 
believe that we can gain socialist ob 
inten 
Repre 
Biemiller of Wis 


jectives by denying socialist 


tions. For example, former 


sentative Andrew 


often made excellent radio 


speeches in support of the Truman 


consin 


health-insurance proposals; but when 
ever I heard him, he wasted precious 
radio time by repudiating any rela 
tionship between his proposals and 
socialized medicine 

New old problems 


acquiring new dimensions, are stead 


problems, or 


ily emerging: the great growth of pop 


ulation; the gradual exhaustion of 
natural resources; the decline in farm 
income; the defense of personal lib 
erty, and attainment of equality not 
only between races but in the econom 
ic sphere 

Our division of the na 


tional income can't possibly be justi 


present 


fied in terms of differences in disci 
pline, skills, or the relative danger 
discomfort of jobs. A 
“do the next thing” ap 
proach to these problems will be in 


and purely 


pragmat 


creasingly inadequate. Nor will they 
be solved by the success of powerful 


labor unions in getting more and 


(So tat 
cess has tended only to widen the gap 


more for themselves this suc 
rewards of dil 


ferent classes of workers.) 


between the economic 


There must be conscious planning 
for the common good which cannot 
double entry book 
world there is 
bound to be increasingly centralized 


be calculated by 
keeping. In a where 
control and ownership, it will be very 
important whether such increases are 
under 
or are conceived as measures essential 


accepted reluctantly pressure 
to the good life 
There is no automatic salvation in 


our collectivism, but we cannot es 


cape its increase. Socialism will have 
to explore more adequately its own 
dogmas and improve its practice of 
democratic control. But its philoso 
phy is essential unless we are to con 
sider the welfare state as a mere de 
vice for assuaging the wounds inflict 
ed in the struggle for power 
and proht by giant corporations 
Today the 


lare state, in 


basic 
emergence of the wel 
America and in Brtiain, 


satisties the immediate elementary 


demands of the public. Tomorrow, 


the common good must be conscious 
The 
support itself primarily by increasing 
incentives to private profit makers 

It will take time 
for this doctrine to be 
The party 
magnificently by liquidating 


ly sought welfare state cannot 


even in Britain, 
worked out 
Labor served mankind 
sritish 
reconstructing the 


Now it is a bit like 


has played its 


imperialism and 
British economy 
an orchestra 
score and has no other 
hand 

This is even truer of 
which 


which 


good tune in 


American $0 


cialism, never achieved the 
political power of British socialism or 
the affection of Our Presi 
dential form of government and our 
virtually 
tem 
problems of tactics unknown in the 
think we 


major 


labor 
mandatory two-party sys 


impose on American socialists 


European democracies. | 


shall 


parties wtih greater differences with 


continue to have two 
in each of them than, on the average, 


there are between them. There will 
transformation of the 
Party de facto 


moderate socialist party 


be no early 


Democrat into a 
not so long 


] Solid 


as the race problem rules the 
South 
The political situation, since the 


emergence of the welfare state and 
the success of powerful unions, makes 
the role of minority parties less use 
ful and more difficult 
fore The Socialist 


Social Democratic 


than ever be 


Party and the 
Federation (united 


I hope) must, for the time being 
content themselves mostly by empha 
sizing education and by above-board 
efforts to influence labor's political 
committees 

I have felt that 
task of 


including re-examination and restate 


it this period the 


prime socialist education 


ment of socialist 
furthered by the 
kind of 


pressly 


doctrine could be 


organization ot a 
American Fabian Society, ex 
disavowing any attempt at 
electoral action or any dis« ipline over 
of its members. So the I 


votes nion 


for Democratic Socialism has come in 
to being. What its success may be | 


do not predict But | was never suret 


that the spirit of democratic socialism 
is essential to the development ot a 
demo Tracy 


viable that is 


ship of free men—in a society 
will master for life and not death the 


extraordinary force now at man’s 


disposal 
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The Dragon and the Dove 


By HALLAM TENNYSON 


from 
New 
They 


onaries 


ARGE numb 

Britain 
include 
trade unionists onserva 
tive M.P I ker 
and Buddhists ha o my 
lot to talk to many 
species Of tray na ts t is a 
listening nologues 


I he il 


judgments « 


rep using and thei 
there 
are certain c ms forced on me 
which I w 


friends on 


ould ike to share with 
the othe de of the At 
who cannot get first-hand news 


risk! t the 


lant 


of China without loss of 


their passports 


thev liked 


they saw trie 


Sooner o1 later, 
or disliked what 
ers contess to having 


China has 


travel 


been astonished 


achieved “ revolu 


tion which in six years has radically 


altered the lives of 600 million peo 


iwrevoca ul tne 


past This is the 


and completely astounding fact which 


and has 


with the basi 


each traveler admits th varying de 


rrees ol reé 


- 


uctance oOo! thusiasm ] 
remember how igo, it 
was common to miucius 
and hall muilen 


Mar And 


would greet 


lasted tor two 
He'll 


China 


h is 
h aw 
the 


with 


nia outlive 


hands 
trie rey ition 


reports ol 


lerant and ior shrug and 


some suc words i I he mass ot 


the people ill 
» Co 
other dynasty wit 


Gov 


Chinese is something that should be 


remain as indillerent 


HMUNISN as 


ry 


been ernment to te 
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conspicuous by its absence. It will 


never be treated with more than 


apathy and contempt 

China of Conlucius is 
that 
Chinese 
the 
out 


Sut the 

mistaking 

that the 
quote 


lhere is no 
The fact 

leaders sometimes 
Sage (Chou kn-lai 


regularly for the 


yone 
very 
from 
trots him 
benefit of foreign 
delegations) is an _ indication, 


little 


pel 


haps, ot how they fear his 


competition At there 
talk the 


sts for the 


one stage was 


among more naive enthusi 


new China of a mysterious 
between dialectical ma 


the 


Hidatliiaye 


terialism ind ancient wisdom, 
since this alone, it was felt, could ex 
plain the success of the revolution in 
the 


so changing psychology ot its 


people. But the concepts guiding the 


new society are as alien as they could 
possibly be to those which determined 
the old. Life, to the classical Chinese, 


was a work of art based on a strict 


and conventional set of principles 
Ihe model of personal conduct was 
the Man” 
submerged his individuality to a code 
from feudalism 
Analects The 
perfect expression of this code 
concept ol kFa-Tuu 


adjustment, 


“Princely who completely 


ol etiquette derived 


ind the Confucian 


most 


lay if the 


planned incorrectly 


translated as “lace.” It was a supreme 





HALLAM 


the poet 


TENNYSON 
is @ British 


whose reflections or 


great-grandson of 
writer end lecturer 
Asia are broadcast 
tly by the 68 He is the euthor 
* “Minds inn Me 


betweer 


treque 
vement as say of re 
Asia and the Weert 


avr er 





ly aristocratic concept ot living and 
it depended on those two pr ivilewe 
le ining and leisul 


that 


of the aristocrat 


This the background 


duced the 


was pr . 
splendors ot ¢ hin se 


New 


typ ol 


lo eX pes the Democracy 


produce 1 similar civiliza 
dillerent is 


take ti 


' 
indi to the 


tirely 
Senator Me 
lao le-King 


irom roots so en 


expect irthy to 
reading the 
cultivation ol roses 


Not that the new China is ashamed 


and this perhaps is where some of thy 


of its old civilization from it 


contusion has arisen when it come 


to interpreting what has happen 
In the old 


tion were everywhere. It 


days decay md 


ai ipida 


was the Jay 


who cleared cat 


Peking 
even so, each 


of these buildings had an atmosphere 


inese conque rors 


some ol most 


But 


tle out ol 
beautilul temples 
peculiarly its own The color of the 


rool-tiles, the placing of entrances 


and other features corresponded to 


language ol archites 


monuments 


an claborate 


tural me taphors 


histori 


Now all 


have been | 


restored. (, 


gold 


ivti ie ¢ 


ruthlessly 


coats ol red and 
everywhere; ce 
mass produced pattern book 


taken 


on the 


cleanlines has 


ardized 
place of picturesque neglect 


ock risitiyv 


citi the 


new six-story bi 
in all the major 
roots 


tional green-tiled, curling 


as uncomlortable is carnival 


I hanksgiving 

odd 

hina olf the past I he 
} } 


UAGES ii 


worn at a Rotarian 


There are, of course, survivals 
from the ( 
sciici who 
You 
put inside box 
Cricket is warm. It 
Cricket you,” 


old gentleman catching a 


cricket-box pe! 
catch cricket 


You take 


customers, You 


box inside 
coat 


ure 


gives 
Or the 


train tof 


p cas 
sing tor 
a Sunday outing, a bird cage in on 
ounce ol 


taking to 
the water 


hand and in the other an 
choice tea 
the 


is solt enough for his tastidious taste 


which he is 


one ol villages where 


lt is if} such harm ry 

that the wisdom of Conlucius 

vives 
The 


Chinese 


ancient guardian olf every 
and the most 
silks 
I he 


warded oll! 


com 


pv! 


Dragon 


te mpi 


mon motil in Chinese and 


celain was the Dragon 
He 


was a kindly fellow 





the attacks of demons. But the Drag 
on has been supplanted 


cessor 


His suc 


is the Communist Peace Dove 


The Peace Dove is, perhaps, an even 


more the 


less 


ambiguous symbol than 


Dragon—and he is certainly 


hinese. The Dove is the new motif 
in porcelain and public parks. Songs 
have been composed in its honor 


This and cooing flock hatched 


by Marxism—enough to cure some 


vast 


travelers of ornithology and pac 
might well be taken 


symbol of China's 


ilism torever 


as the perfect 
transiormation 

lo some it may seem lantasti 
that anyone could prefer the hygienic 
the new Democracy to 
the glories that have so manifestly 
departed. Yet the average 
never smelled the 
inheritance. He 
merely part of the manure heap with 
which the roses were fertilized. And, 
ever since the declaration of the 
Republic in 1912, he had been sink 
ing under the weight of an appall 
ing which, 
bined with corruption, scarcity, and 
inflation on a 
to anyone 


tedium of 


coolie or 
peasant roses of 


his classical was 


series of disasters com 
scale 
did not 
these things, made Twentieth 
tury China less secure than Europe 
in the Dark Ages 

Today the average Chinese 
fish and meat regularly, has a pocket 
size home, a boiler-suit on his back, 
and sensible shoes on his feet. Cor 
ruption, lawlessness, begging, dis 
honesty, prostitution, spitting, bar 
gaining, tipping, and drug-taking 
have to all intents and purposes dis 
appeared. People can travel anywhere 
on excellent trains where they are 
served with tea and excruciating 
loudspeaker-music. Woman has be 
come the exact equal of man—and 
looks it Peking is kept a good deal 
cleaner than London or New York 
lo the average Chinese citizen the 


unimaginable 
who experience 


Cen 


eats 


successful effort that the new govern 
ment has made to ensure these rudi- 
mentary little short 
of miraculous hardly be 
blamed for that the 
art of caligraphy or ceramics is dying 
He knows that he has much else 
thankful for, and he 
whom he thank 


necessities 
He 


worrying 


seems 
can 
not 


out 
to be knows 


has to 


Ihe methods by which all this has 
been achieved are the next cause for 
astonishment. There have been grisly 
purges, there some who 
ascribe what has happened to terror 


and are 


jut can this be the whole story? 
Terror produces a cowed and listless 
population. In spite of their boiler 
suits, the Chinese do not impress the 
traveler as being either cowed or list 
less. If one travels via Prague or Mos 
cow the comparison is striking. The 
psychological gulf separating China 
from her Communist neighbors seems 
to be immense. The Czechs and Rus 
sians give the impression of being peo 
ple to whom things happen—the 
Chinese of making things happen 
themselves. “The Chinese are a 
transformed people,” one ex-mission 
nary, no lover of Communism, told 
me 

The government has achieved this 
transformation by a startlingly simple 
technique. Unlike 
governments it has not concentrated 
its propaganda efforts primarily on 
“ideological” conversion. It 
centrated on the eradication of social 
abuses: “corruption,” “inflation,” and 
the achievement of a new social ethi« 
It has managed——by thus promoting 
which were in themselves 
good—to draw on the en 
support of the majority 
Chinese, whether 
intellectuals. It has done 


this in such a way that the people 


other Communist 


has con 


causes 
wholly 
thusiastic 
of honest, decent 


workers or 


imagine they themselves are raising 
the dust 

Che ubiquitous “Street Committee” 
and “Mutual Criticism Group” 
the weapons by which this “voluntary” 


are 


has been achieved 
the 
counter examples of these phenomena 
in action. He has his shoes cleaned 


by a boot-black and proffers a mod 


transformation 


Over and over traveler will en 


est tip, only to find a crowd material 
izing out of nowhere that starts to 
re-educate him and his 
shoe-cleaner. Or he 


unfortunate 
hears his host 
arguing with a pedi-cab driver, tell 
ing him that unless he charges the 
correct fare he will be reported to 
his “group.” Again, he may go out 
to dinner and find his host and fellow 
] he 
the 


pa ssed by 


guests busily cleaning the hous 
During the 
“Street Committee” 
tour of inspection 
in the New China are locked), leav 
that the did 
reach the required standard of clean 


reason? alternoon 
local 
on a 


(no houses 


ing a note rooms not 


liness. Tomorrow, the note says, the 
Committee will be glad to send a 
corps of volunteers to help with the 
cleaning, and it is to avoid this pub 
lic indignity that the 


voked the aid of the guests 


host has in 


So tangible has been the increase 
in material benefits and 
ficiency brought about by. such train 
ing that the majority of Chinese have 
come to accept it as an inevitable 
break with a “bad and decadent” 
past. They speak of it with evangel 
ical fervor. 


social ef 


Nothing could better illustrate the 
shrewdness of these tactics than the 
government's relationship with the 
six million Chinese Christians. To 
anyone with experience behind the 
Iron Curtain, the vitality of this 
small group is as remarkable as thei 
apparent sense of identity with the 
regime, for which, to put it mildly, 
one would not have expected them 
to have much ideological affinity. As 
part of their contribution to the at 
mosphere of Boy Scout fervor, the 
Christians have undertaken the 
Three Self Movement—the move 
ment for Self Propagation, Self Ad 
ministration, and Self Support 
Through this ‘they have freed them 
from the taint of being a 
“foreign cult” and, cut off as they 
are from the sources of missionary 
aid which were once the mainstay 


selves 
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of their congregations, they have put 
themselves on their own feet both 


financially amd organizationally 


The success of this venture and the 
consequent vitality and 
community 

Many var- 
unthinkable 
in other Communist countries) such 
as YMCAs, YWCAs, discussion circles, 
and choirs flourish. Methodists hold 
evangelical services to which casual 
passers-by are invited from the side 
walks. Attendance at the annual Na 
tional Christian Conference has risen 
six-fold since 1953. Everywhere Chris 
uuans, openly known, take leading 
parts in their Street Committees and 
local government 


upsurge of 
energy in the 
are evidently astounding 


Christian 


ieties of secular activity 


been 
the price 
of support for the achievements and 
But since 
brought on 
them to embrace atheism and accept 


Christian cooperation has 


won ata price, ol course 


objects of the new regime 
no pressure has been 
Marxist doctrines as long as they give 
this support, the 
ethics of the regime (like anti- 
corruption anti-gambling) are 
broadly what Chinese Christians have 


amd since social 
new 


and 


always stood for (and despaired of 
ever achieving by the 
dangers of paying this price have not 
been immediately apparent. Some, 
like Pastor Wang in Peking and 
many Catholics in Shanghai and else 
where, have held out. But such fig 


themselves), 


ures are scarcely typical 


It is doubtful whether any other 
Communist government ever 
achieved the ascend- 
ancy over its people to be found on 
the mainland of China. Certainly 
Tito's the only other 
country where the revolution was 
broadly-based (at least to 
start with), commands nothing like 
the fervor support. But 
such complete power, however well 
disguised or intelligently handled, is 
a frightening thing to contemplate 
Already Chinese Christians and oth- 
ers ideologically non-Marxist appear 
to have completely accepted official 
the Korean War, Ameri- 
“spying” and American “germ 
wartare,” as well as re-writes of all 
from which it would 
appear that, for one thing, Lenin, 
and not American generosity, 
responsible for founding the Union 
Medical College and other leading 


has 
psychological 
Yugoslavia, 
similarly 


same and 


versions ol 


can 
recent history 


was 
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institutions. What will they be ex 
pected to accept tomorrow should the 
social and economi 
less smoothly? It will be 
to see whether the new 
liquidate capitalism and 
small-holdings muddies the waters to 
any great extent and forces the gov 
ernment to the ideological 
screws more sharply than has been 
necessary up to the present 


Communist 
measure ol 


revolution go 
interesting 
drive to 

peasant 


put on 


To sum up, China's 
government has a wide 
popular support, at any rate for the 
moment. Its 
and flexible and in six 
have succeeded in unleashing 
controlling an immense upsurge of 
vitality and power among a quartet 
of the world's Clearly 


leaders are intelligent 
they 


and 


years 


population 
can be unseated 
from outside only by an all-out global 
and atomi 
this to be the right solution are free 
to work for it—but they 
under no illusion as to what they 
are doing. In the view of many of us 
on this the Atlantic, for 
recognize the 
blind eye to het 
disaster 


such a government 


war. Those who believe 


should be 


side of 
America not to 
China, to turn a 
achievements, is a 


new 


prec isely 
because it shows how hopelessly out 
of touch the West is 
realities 


with Asian 


rhe only way Communism can be 


Asia is by better 
Lhe West 
match 1 


held in check in 
ideas, not by better bombs 
must that it 
dynamic generated by China’s [lex 
ible application of Marxism and that 


prove can 


it has a policy of cooperation with 
the 


is «aS 


underdeveloped nations which 
likely to the goods is 
the short cuts of totalitarianism. And 


take look at 


astounding the 


deliver 


unless we 
the 
six years of 
we will 


a long clear 
results ol lirst 
Communist China's ex 


istence, disastrously under 
estimate 
achieve 
to Asian 


inadequate 


what Communism can 
our 


will be 


and own 


needs 


responses 


we ak 


and 


Here in Britain, as more and more 
reports from the new China are pub 
lished, the gulf between America and 
wider and 


Britain on this 


We have begun to accept Com 


issue gets 
widet 
normal 


munist China as a 


the 


part ol 


world scene und one towards 


which we feel a good deal less hostile 


than we do to certain other Com 


munist countries whose Communism 


has been foisted on them by torce ol 


Russian arms. It has now become 


generally accepted among us that un 


less there is some change in the 


American attitude toward China du 
session of the United 


ing this year's 


Nations’ General 
may 
neath the placid waters of the Anglo 
American 


Assembly, the issus 


sheer up alarmingly trom be 


alliance 
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Welfare Goals for America 


By RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


THAT 

thinking about? This is a ques 
the 
and it could evoke innumerable 
Yet if the one U.S 
Senator provides a yardstick, I think 


ARE the American people 


tion as broad as all oceans of 
earth 
answers mail of 
I can safely say the people are in 


terested in three general questions 


One—What 
when I get old? 


will happen to me 


Two—What will happen to me if 


I wet sick? 


Three—W hat we do to make 
children healthier, happier, and bet 


ter educated? 
There they are—age, youth, and 
health —the dominating my 


correspondence with my constituents 


issucs 


and with citizens who live beyond my 
constituency 

1 am convinced that the political 
party which meets these 
a positive and realistic program will 
gain hold the support of the 
American people. And why not? Only 
a small minority believes these prob 
lems can be effectively handled out 
side the realm of governmental ac 
return to 
woman 
work could count only upon private 
charity tor 


issues with 


and 


tion. Few would the era 


when the man or too old to 


food, medicines, and 
shelter 

For example, until the 
fiscal the government 
mere $24,000,000 annually on cance 
research—a pitifully small sum with 
which to try to solve the grim riddle 
of human cells running wild, It would 
not be gin to pay for one interconti 


nental bombing plane, and yet it is 


pt esent 


veal spent a 


all that we invested in the war against 


the most terrible disease ravaging 


12 


mankind has now been 
$48,432,000 for the Na 


Cancel 


The amount 
doubled to 
tional Institute, through the 
like 
Smith 


This 1s ap 


enlightened efforts of 
Lister Hill, Margaret 
Warren Magnuson 
proximately 50 
Could 


search for 40 


Senators 
Chase 
and 
cents per person 


you buy your own 


the 
indwich at i 


cancer re 
cents, price ol a 
butter drug 


The this 


question demonstrates why SO many 


peanut 


store? obvious answer to 
problems involved in age, youth, and 
health can be 


mental 


Sell, it careful 
tious governmental action 


met only by govern 


action 

and cau 
The Amer 
and in 
federal 


fasten on 


must be 


ican are 


They 


uw hic h 


people 
dependent 
assistance 


proud 

want no 
would 
Nor do they desire 
the field of health 
which would jeopardize the delicate 


political letters 
any assistance in 
personal 
tient 


relationship between pa 
But in spite of 
these feelings of caution, the people 
of the United States 
of their government 

with 
emphatically cleat 
dential 
Party 


and doctor 


afraid 
expcricnce 


are 
ur 


not 


has made this 
In the 1936 Presi 

the Republican 
strident that 


“dogtag” 


social security 
campaign, 
issued warnings 


social security meant a 


ne k ot 


end of 


around the 
and the 


every working 


American free 


Yet 


today 


man 


dom individuality who in 


responsible authority would 
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propose the abolition of social 
security? 

I believe there are 
the 
which can make old ig¢ 
all of life 


more vital 


feasible pol 


mies in domain of government 


more secure 
and youth 


more healthy 


and re Furthes 
more 


taken 


the se police 


without imperiling the nation 


financially or threatening our pre 
cious personal freedom 

A good many of these policies have 
been tried in 
they have 


popular and successful 


other free nations 
universally 


Nearly 
other free and democrati 


where been 
cveTy 
nation has 


more social-welfare legislation than 
has the United States. When I speak 
of “tree nations,” I 
Canada, Aus 
New 7¢ il and, 


Sweden, France 


and democrat 


refer specifically to 
tralia, Great Britain 
Denmark, Norway 

Italy, West Germany 


others. By 


ind one or two 
‘social-welfare legislation’ 
I mean such measures as family allow 
health 

disability 


ances, insurance maternity 


benefits benetits, and uni 


versal old-age assistance and pensions 


ignore the ex 
} 


afford to 


other 


Can we 


perience of lands simply Vv 
claiming we 
and 


seriously 


smugly are superior in 


wealth material goods? Should 


we even believe those self 


styled captains of industry, who warn 


they will become fed up and dis 


couraged with us if we go in strongly 
Have 


invested 


for social-welfare legislation? 
not these same 
$9,000,000,000 in 
with 
family allowances? 
Indeed, much of my 
in this field is 
military service in the Canadian 
Arctic, during the constructon of the 
Alcan Highway through the Yukon 
at a time when family allowances first 
Over 
radio 
the 
from Edmonton, we heard the 
debate It that family 
allowances the death of Can 
the hu 
miliation of assigning a serial number 


Hlow 


tycoons 
Canada, a country 


universal old-age pensions and 


thinking 
conditioned by my 


sub 


the 


pro 


barrens 


were under discussion 


“Northern 


gram 


Messenger” 
beamed toward 
bitter 
was claimed 
meant 
liberties, 


ada’s traditional 


to each Canadian infant famil 
iar it all sounded! 

In 1945 
the 


monthly 


family allowances be« 
the 


payments 


imc 
Lhe 


eat h 


law of land in Canada 


began for 
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mother with a child under the 
of 16. When 


north in 


age 
m\ ife and 1 went 


peacetime write about 
Canadian 
of that 
gradually 
They 


icquiescent 


events, we 


and 


the people 
tree prosperous country 
taking to the innovation 
then 


enthusiastic. In 


were reluctant at first 
finally 


} 


recent years we have found scarcely 


any Canadians, regardless of political 
family allow 


Poll 


shown that at least 90 per cent ol the 


hostile to 
fact i 


affiliation, 


ances. In Gallup has 


adults of Canada believe the pro 


gram is “a good thing 


1 have made a study of the prev 


alence of seven mator programs 


involving social welfare in 
list of 


; selec ted 


eleven nation where the 


people are free to choose thet repre 


sentatives in government. The pro 


grams are family allowances, some 


form of health insurance, maternity 


benefits, old-age assistance or pen 


sions, disability payments when men 
and 


work 
kin, and unemployment insurance 

The 
Sweden 


about 


women ar wapacitated for 


survivors’ benefits for next of 


that, whereas 
Zealand 


social-welfare 


record shows 


New 


possible 


and have yust 


every 
States has not 


program the United 


yet enacted at least three out the 


family allow 
benefits Are 


necessary in a 


seven ine health and 


maternity such pro 
ountry of vast 


4 Con 


Income 


grams 
wealth like the I 
gressional Committee 
Receivers has reported that 5,000,000 


nited States? 


mn Low 


received net in 
1954 
from Dr. Eve 
line Burns of the School of Social 
Work at Columbia Univ spoken 
last year to the Joint Conference on 


and \ 


lamulies 


families 


$1.000 each in 


American 
comes of under 


Listen to these word 


ersity 


li cre n 


outh 
i high avetl 


| 
»>nmnort nee 


' ' 
essari ive in avy families An 


increasing number children are 
member ot larger tamiulies I he 
American people so r, curiously 
enough, are not this 


We are the rid 


inv devree ol leve ) ient vhoO 


inte?! tea in 


only count in the 


ive not developed de 
the supplying of fan 
to help iarge Larnilie 


Family allowances in th United 


States, if geared to the sa chedule 
tf payments as in Canae yuld cost 


This is a 


ould not help 


ibout $3,500,000,000 a vear 


substantial sum. Yet, I 


August, 1956 


considering it relatively when, during 


wee k 


the § 


the same recently, the Senate 


passed both »,000,000_000 m 


tarv-supply bill and the $4,.270,000.000 


Mutual! Security bill for foreign aid 


Can't we spend eight per cent as much 


on the health and welfare of our chil 


dren as on armaments for ourselves 
allies? If the p 


Canada ‘1s followed 


and our ittern rf 


' , 
lamily allowance 


would be spent principally on such 


children's clothing 


tious foods, care by pediatricians and 


items is ruetri 


dentists and registered nurses. sum 


mer camps, toys, and educational 


What 


invest money in a nation’s future? 


travel better wav 15 there to 


Here are a few of the major pro 


grams which Americans might con 


sider in the vital fields of age, youth 


and health particularly when ow 


political parties translate campaign 


oratory into policies alfecting our 


country and its future 


Health 


Under its present Conservative Par 
Australia 
system tor 


ty government, operates a 


voluntary increasing pri 


vate-ansurance' benefit which has 


proved immensely popular. It might 


blend better with the American char 


acter than any other program in this 


ector. To begin with, it encourages 


private plans like our Blue Cross 
caretully-defined 
but there 


Ihe system has 
limits. It is for all citizens 


are no cash benefits. It is financed 


Lengthening Shadow 


Justus 


earmarked sn 
ment T me tax. Uh 


ment matches the issistance 


ivailable through the ine 


private health insurance 
benefits in n we exceed 
| 


total amount the medica 


; 
mictuical care suryi 


pays for 
medicines laboratory 


X-rays, and 


person 


ices 
similar attention 
without priy ite insurance 
ceives benefits equal only to a 
imately one-fourth of his med 
schedule 


on a specified lee 


there is a real inducement t 


lans 


licipate in private p 

In the realm of hospit ilization 
Australian scheme is adapted to 
lingering illnesses: and 


bre ik 
but i 


ot long 


are the ailments which 


only a family’s heart 


por ketbook 


After an individual has had 
ot hospitalization the rovernine 


pays tor i ward bed and nursing ca 

If the patient desires a private room 
the ward fee may be ipplied to th 
The 
vides for 84 days of hospitalization i 
nually Australia 


Zealand has no 
this 


rental Australian program pr 


neighbor Ne 
limit on the ad 
Such 


are important It is not the 


{¢ ature 


tion of benetit 
appen 
operation or the hernia surgery w! 
bankrupts a 


minable 


famil It is the inte 
and agonizing confineme 
kidney disease 


that the ay 


for malignancies 
circulatory trouble 
wage-earner cannot afford 


None of 


] 
unless the 


these benefits is pro 


individual files a « 
Each claim is processed carefully 


system also provides for dental 


for children under 16 
This 
tures of the Australian and Ne 


Zealand 


cast 


merging of the leading 


health programs is worth a 
seriou d Conce 
participate 

to ciect an 
yeot ol his 
hould lye ne interTy 
yovernment be een 
tient, which is one ol 


mate ol a human 


Old Age 


Soc! 
rrcatest 


tory ol our government 


be cominued. of cou 


proved whenever possible 
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bility age for women might wisely be 
lowered to 60. The average husband 
is older than his wife. Two social 
security checks often are essential to 
comfort in old age. If the husband 
and wife could retire simultaneously, 
it is obvious that their security would 
be greater. This might require a 
one-half per cent increase in the 
social security payroll tax, on both 
employer and employee. I agree with 
Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois, 
who told the Senate June 20: “Self- 
respecting insurance is better thar 
humiliating relief. I feel confident 
that American workers are willing 
to pay their share of the extra cost.” 
In their monumental study, Economic 
Needs of Older People, John J. Cor 
son and John W. McConnell have 
pointed out that in many key indus 
trial areas, “maximum hiring age for 
nearly 60 per cent of clerical jobs 
(for women) was 35 years or less 
and for about 55 per cent of the 
factory jobs (for women), 40 years or 
less.” This situation also dictates a 
female social security eligibility age at 
60, instead of at 65 or even at 62 


Disability benefits may be classi 
fied as an old-age feature, because 
people obviously are more subject 
to disabling occurrences in their later 
years. In some countries this is known 
as “incapacity for work.” Kegardless 
of the nomenclature, there must be 
provision for the conscientious work 
er who no longer can hold down a 
job, through scant fault of his own 
Why make this person wait until he 
is 65? He may become an object of 
charity and hopelessness in the mean 
time. Some of my physician friends 
fear such a law cannot be fairly op 
erated. But what out workmen's 
compensation and industrial accident 
benefits in the states? Were not the 
same alarms expressed concerning 
these programs when they were new? 

Dr. Nelson H. Cruikshank, director 
of the department of social security 
of the AFL-CIO, has declared: “Pe 
sons who say that the government can 
not administer a disability program 
apparently shut their eyes to the fact 
that it is administering a number of 
such programs.” Dr. Cruikshank then 
detailed such government systems a 
the various veterans’ programs for 
men wounded or afflicted in war, the 
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and all 
available to 


retirement 
disability 


railroad 
the 
certain classes of federal employees 

In most states have an 
old-age assistance program but not 
It may take many 
years to bring about an old-age pen 
sion which is a right, in 
stead of need. Ultimately it 
come 


system, 
benefits 


today we 
a pension program 


matter of 
will 
just as surely as other reforms 
have arrived. The means test 
use, can be rigorous and ruthless. It 
can humiliate an elderly person, and 
often does 
ercises reversiona’ry rights over a cil 
zen’s home or The 
citizen belonging 
somewhere. Children and other 
tives are forced to participate in the 
financial care of 
if estrangement has taken place over 
the years 


now in 


rhe state frequently ex 
cottage or larm 
loses all sense of 
rela 


their parents, even 


Such restrictions probably can be 
rationalized in a program of public 
assistance. But they are not ennobling 
in a country as The 
recipient must and 
destitution. All human beings like to 
feel some pride. The 
pride and self-respect 


rich as ours 


plead poverty 
last vestige of 
is frequently 
squeezed out of our elderly recipients 
of old-age assistance. | hope some day 
we can lighten our burdens of arma 
ments sufficiently so that a universal 
old-age pension—a which is 
a matter of right 


of every 


pension 
becomes the pre 
rogative American 


Youth 


I have written at length about fam 
ily allowances. Such people may de 
nounce chil 
dren. I find that one labels govern 
mental grants of which he approves a 


this as a “subsidy” for 


“service,” and those which he disap 
Our 
has subsidized airlines, steamship op 


proves a “subsidy.” government 


erators, the builders of the transcon 


tinental railroads, private utilities 


with accelerated tax rite-offs, cer 


tain classes of agricultural a rps, ind 
prosperous newspapers and magazines 


with less-than-cost postal service. | 


am not necessarily opposed to these 


subsidies. Many of them are essential 


to the continuing development of our 


country. But our country’s most price 


less resource unquestionably is the 


next generation ol Americans oul 


i 


children. Shall we subsidize boats and 


acres of peanuts, but not children 


I would begin family allowances 


1956 


with the same schedule of payments 


now operating in Canada 
Per month 
Children under 6 
Children aged 6 to 10 
Children aged 10 to 13 7 
Children aged 13 to 16 8 


Phere is not space here for lengthy 
The 


from the Census 


arguments for family allowances 
1950 data 
Bureau discloses that 


income 
the median in 
American families with one 
child was $4,109, whereas that of fam 
ilies with six or 
$3.045 
ence, with the smalle1 


sarily 


come ol 


children wa 
differ 


incomes neces 


more 
This is a substantial 
having to pay for far 


obstetrical 


more 


pablum, diapers services 
and cod-liver oil 

When he 
fornia, Ear! Warren said that people 
were Calilornia’s greatest 
even exceeding the 
shine and the oil in the ground 

Michigan 


the principle of family allowances in 


if possible 
was governor of Cali 
resource, 
perennial sun 


already has established 
its unemployment-compensation pro 
gram, by paying a higher set of rates 
to the idle wage-earner with depend 
ents than to the single man out of a 
This 
family allowances, and the Wolverine 
still 
fresh-water 


was a long stride toward 


job 
endures beside its vast 
lake 

In addition, I would encourage an 
extensive program of federal aid to 
our thus perpetuating the 
progressive spirit of the North 
Ordinance of 1789, which set 
aside public lands for the support of 


State 


schools, 
old 
west 
system. I also favor 


a common school 


reviving the educational benefits of 


the GI 
merited 


sill of Rights, not only as a 
measure of social justice for 
our present crop of service men and 
women, but also to help America keep 
the Soviet I 
training of skilled and educated citi 
zens. While it was in effect, the GI 
Bill of Rights made possible 
1ROLOOO 


pace with nior im the 


the edu 
and regi 
RS O00 
firemen 711,000 
150,000 civil ‘engi 
113,000 physical and re 
Yet the 


blandly 


cation ol doctors 


tered nurses, 36,000 clergymen 
policemen and 


skilled 


necrs 


mechanic 
and 
scari h 


scientists kisenhower 


Administration ended thi 
beneficial program January 31, 1955 
even while is 


that 


uing strong statement 


Americans should stay in school 


longer 


Any comprehensive program 
| the vouth of Aj 
which li ink 
tion of the Gl 


cial weltare tor 
lucte re 
Bill ol Rieht 
be hollow and pallid. This is 
ticularly true during an era when 
manutacturers§ of armaments 
munitions are 
financial 


straints on such 


reaping the bi 


reward in history. Al 


profits have been 


| 
moved, although our military bud 


is it thy 


great now 
Korean War. Ye th 


has allowed to ipse tne 


is nearly as 
zenith of the 


government 


one program \ hich tried to equalize 


sacrifice between those who staved at 


home ind mace we ipons ind those 


on the bat 


That 


who manned the 
tlefield 
program was the Gl 


we ipon 
and in training camp 
Bill of } 
were the ba 


and at its heart 


ing benefits——one month in 


unitorm 


sketchily a series 


for each month in 


I have outlined 


of programs They are 


old 


aged people 


program for 


people young people middle 
It is possible for humane 
and enlightened government to help 
life better It 


of life’s aches | 


make cannot ease all 
ind ill It cannot end 


many of our personal problems inal 
conflicts. But it can provide 


MOTIi¢C 


measure of security against the social 


and economic burdens which sit or 
the shoulders of so many of us 
Undoubtedly my proposals will 
the Hoover 
that those 


governmental 


bump headlong into 


Commission irgument 


who receive seTVvices 


should pay for them.” American 


fortunately, always have rejected such 
crass appeals People without childrer 
school taxes Fam 


pay and willingly 


ilies whose houses never are ablaze 
still consider it right to help finance 
the fire department for those unfor 
tunate enough to have an occa 

fire. Healthy 
the old lady 
sidewalk he 
the patrolman who gave her first a 


ind then d 


persons never ins 
who ollapses on 
billed for the wayt 
home 
sellish 


hum ine 


rove her 


Americans aren't that 


Americans are people 
face bravely toward the future 


1s why I 


yvram lor 


believe ‘ ocial- wellare 
Ameri is the 
platiorm any p) 


Linited State | 


' 
could propose, not 


in 1956 but for all the years to come 





A Child’s Garden 
Of Reverses 


By TOM IRVIN GILL 


SA 1916 
Presidential campaign, I was by 

filial loyalty imitation a 
uous partisan of President Woodrow 
Wilson. The contest completely ab 
sorbed my youthful interest, and as 
its climax approached, I was in a 


six-year-old during the 


and stren 


state of excitement such as might be 
expected to grip a child if Christ 
mas somehow fall on the 
Fourth of July. The great Day came, 
ran its course, and was ended by in 
evitable with the suspense 
still never shall 
that late on election night, my mother 
and | awakened father 
came home with the sober announce 
that “Mr. Hughes” (he would 
not refer to the Republican candidate 
less respectfully) had been elected 
Wild was our rejoicing when next 


were to 


bedtime 
unbroken. I forget 


were when 


ment 


day we found this premature report 
the 
the families of upstate 
New York village, those with Demo 


reversed by complete returns 


Among oul 
cratic leanings could have been count 
ed on one’s lingers. But their younger 
full half-dozen 
paraded from one end of town to the 


generation, a strony, 
other, beating on dishpans and twirl 
ing 
as we ostentatiously ignored the dis 


left-over Halloween noisemakers, 


tinction between public thorough 
fares and the front yards of Republi 
can neighbors 

Yet 
ing element. With a child’s quick sym 
pathy I was quite touched when my 
father remarked on the 
that, now that Mr. Hughes had been 


defeated for the Presidency, he could 


there was for me one temper 


mistortune 


not go back to his former oc upation, 
relinquished for the purpose of the 
Actually the 
not 


campaign passage ol 


several years was enough com 


16 


pletely to erase, as one among life 
regrets, the fact that 
Hughes had 


ployment, which, | 


Charles Evans 


irrevocably lost his em 

firmly believed 

had consisted of playing a piano 
When eventually I 


the distinguished gentleman had been 


understood that 
a Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court 
and not a piano player I still puzzled 


from time to time as to how a young 
mind had acquired that novel mis 
last, in 


conception, At a retrospective 


moment, with the clarity of a 
flashback, the 
doubt I had 
that Mr. Hughes, in orde1 


country $ 


movie 
inswer came: beyond a 


heard my father state 


to seek his 
highest office, had had to 
leat lad the hen hh 


When 


came along | 


the Harding-Cox election 


and already 


internationalist 


was ten 


an ardent 

It did not occur to me at that age 
to doubt that the process of perfect 
human world would be a 


ing our 


“we” would 


its dark 


one 


complished very soon 


carry light into all corners 


it would become homogeneous 


society, completely educated, com 


pletely democratic, completely moral 
The League of Nations represented a 
fulfillment of 
that 


uni 


step in the inevitable 
that ideal. It 


the l eague 


was incon ecivable 


should not receive 
versal support 
Pennsylvania 


It was in. central 


where, that season 
hed 


stvle 


father 


I had the quali 
old 


taught by my 


pleasure of attending an 


country school 
Election year (he thought) of 


fered an excellent opportunity to 








interest his sixth, seventh, and eighth 


graders im civic matter insti 


tuted a serie of deba 
explained what a forma 
and how it was cond 

some difficult pelling and 
pronunciat on is 
ind 
length the class 


ceed 


ining, ol 


iffirmative 


Volunteers were called 
Frida 
That t! 


League 


irgue on thie coming 
proposition Reso 
United Stat hould join the 
ol Nations 

| was as eager to take 


of the pupils were to 


part as most 


ivoid it, and 


since no one else ollered 
the 


the 


to support 
affirmative, | was designated lor 
issignment My opponent was 
similarly unique in his willingness to 
He was 


| 


muna 


espouse the negative public ly 
i freckle 
closely clipped he id qui speeci 
whom I 


faced lad with 1 ind 


and manner, 


That 


him by hi 


George name, in tact was 


given to parents, who 


successtul 
" 


were farme? and oddly 
Demo 
did 


ntly had 


enough members of the im 


cratic minority. George, howeve1 
and he 
that what the | 
Warren G 
ing, with no toreign 
He had the 
I had the « 


who 


his own thinking rece 
com luded 


States 


nited 
Hard 


ingiements 


needed was 


true veal of a convert 


ontidence ol 


never has 


i pertectionist 


lisillusion 


afternoon of the 


kn wr 


the Friday 
Three 


appointed 


Came 


debate judges from 


were and 


their duties 


marking ba 


{ 
position iffirmativ 


taken rather than the 


name 
I he DCAKC! 
| 


introd wed 


fiident in t 


outlined 


good, clear isons for our joining 


kre 


the ! ie 


But 


sv ymebody 


Now the speaker bor the negative 
freckles | 


ind a dj pos I] 
to the tront of th 


spoke 


‘ mmpel 
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good reason. If the United States joins 
the League, then the next time there's 
another 


war over in Europe those 
countries over there will use all our 
soldiers to fight it and won't use any 
of their own, and we wouldn't be 


able to do anything about it because 


they'd have more votes than we 
would. That's why I'm against the 
League of Nations 


With the air of one who has just 
saved a situation ask 
ing thanks for it, George strode 
back to his seat. Rebuttals were called 
for, in the same order as the original 
speeches 


nasty but isn't 


any 


] proc eeded to explain that my op 


ponent was mistaken in his 
impression of how the League would 
operate, and his fears were altogether 


groundless. | 


quite 


mentioned something 


about provisions of the 


and concluded that under 


Covenant, 
no circum 
stances the other 


would or could 


na 
tions do such a thing to us 

rebuttal was a 
which 
is a speaker's own 
ot ion ] 

why even my‘ ind | 


impassioned be 


(,ecorge s 
If the 


audien c 


master 


piece thing convinces 


ill sense 


or sound don't 


convict 


know father were 


not converted by his 


lief as he shouldered his way once 
more to the spe iker place faced 
about and declared Well, they cer 
tainly would 


That was the end of the debate, ex 


cept the judges’ decision: two to one 


for “the negative.” But the final blow 


had not fallen; it was reserved till 
some months later. We had had more 
debates, and the boys became as 
familiar with the meaning of “propo 
sition” or “rebuttal is with short 


top and home-run. One of the judges 
in the of Na 


with a 


histori 


thin 


now Le igue 


tions debate, a chap 
crippled foot, whose slight affliction 
to add both and ma 


turity to a never failing smile, spoke 


seemed charm 


to me diffidently one day: “Uh 
lom?” 

“Yeah, Jim 

Tom, you remember that first de 
bate you had back there—about 
the League of Nations—vyou and 


Ceorge?” 
“Uh-huh 


Well, you know, I got all mixed 
ip about that I thought you 
hould’ve won but | wrote down 
negative. I thought you was the 


negative 
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Der Schmuggler 


By MILTON MAYER 


Goldern /Hasliherg 
Switzerland 


Swede 
“that I have ever seen so much coffee 


“I do not believe said the 


tea, cocoa, and tobacco 

“Nor have I,” I said 

“And you are bringing it all to 
Sweden,” said the Swede, who had 
the words Customs Inspe tor on his 
cap 

“Well, Your Honor,” I said, “I'm 
not bringing it all to Sweden, ex 
actly. I'm bringing it all to Russia 

“But you have brought it all to 
Sweden,” said the Swede 

“Only to the door, so to say 

“Don't come that ‘door’ stuff on 
me,” said the Swede in his pator 
“but I'll tell you what he said, as 
my babies whimpered, tugging piti 
fully at his pants-legs, trying to pull 
them off You have a large family 
and I am sorry for you. You are an 
American, but still | am sorry for 
you. I will let this contraband sta 
aboard the ship ind be sent to the 
Stockholm Free Port, and it can sta 
there until you go to Russia or whet 
ever you go, so long as you do no 
bring it into Sweden. The custon 
duty on it would bankrupt you 

I touched my hand to my cap 
which had the word Schmugegle mn 
it, and the Swece wdered Little 
Amanda's foot-locker, trom which we 
had evicted her dolls to accommodate 
the stuff. sent to the Free Port 

The stuff was ten pounds of tea 
in two tive pound irton twerit 
pounds ol ground chocolate, or cocoa 
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yeer of travel in Europe 





made with dried milk 


and 


ten two-pound packages; twenty-four 
six Ounce packages ol powdered.col 
lee ill in one big carton seven 
po inds of tobacco in pound ind 
half-pound cans; and ten cartons of 
cigarettes. We had come to Europe 
to try to stampede the Russians into 
letting us into Russia, to live there a 


year, and the Russians in Washington 
told us we could bring anything into 
Russia we \ inted to provided ol 
course, that we could get in at all 

At the Russian Embassy in Stock 
holm we drank tea (not mine ina 
were told that our visa ought to 
come any time But it didn't lhe 
Russians, like the Americans, are like 
that: no conception of time 

After a month Sweden got cold 
ind we thought we would move on 
to 6C,erman’ io the little town ol 
Kronenberg to spend (Christma 
imong the lormer Nazis, who are now 
Christian Democrat Il went to the 
Free Port to get my stuff, including 
Amanda's foot-locker. It's cheaper to 
catt nuit Dbagyvage if } rope or 
come to think of it, in America) than 
io hip if And | rave + marve | 
trong little ind tour , 
children » have grown | | 
! la if a little abl on a tite ' 
liet ol Tweot i” M eit | have 
have nm hand ree to neo re 
ticke 

but when | loaded all the baggage 
m Mother and e kid inclu ri 
rie foot-locke on Luattle Amanda 
Latth \mand ak napped ma | 
lecided ; ip trie lomot locker tf 
Kronenberg | ok it to Swedisl 
{ mn | ne man nd What 
im it j ersonal ing ve | 


sugar, in 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































sonal than coffee, tea, cocoa, and to 
bacco? Veritably, the staff of life 

You know, mixed up in 
Europe. You get mixed up at home, 
but in Europe you get mixed up in 
several languages. In my mixed-up 
way forgetting exactly what was in 
itl shipped the foot-locker to 
Kronenberg, and aboard we got. The 
train crossed the Swedish-Danish and 
the Danish-German borders, and the 


you get 


customs inspectors 
our baggage. An American traveling 


third class, he is not worth inspecting 


never inspecte d 


And when the customs inspector sees 
him accompanied by 
mouths, all going at once, he figures 
that whatever the poor 
ing to smuggle he's entitled to. So 
to Kronenberg we went 


five hungry 


devil is trs 


A week later Chancellor Adenauer 
of Germany informed me.—through 
one of his agents in the German Rail 
ways Freight Department—that my 
foot-locker had reached Kronenberg, 
and I should come to the station and 
get it. When I got to the station, the 
Chancellor, through another of his 
informed me that I 
street to the 
and get still another of the 
Chancellor's agents to come back with 
me to inspect the foot-locker before 
I could take it away 

On the way from the Customs 
House to the station, the Chancellor's 
agent yak-yaked away in his faultless 
German and I bethought me of the 
contents of the foot-locker. In the 
agent's office, right over his desk, | 
had seen a poster showing a great big 
man with a 
Ihe caption on the poster was 
“Help Us Catch the Schmuggler.” A 
frozen 


agents, must go 


across the (customs 


House 


eye fastened on a suit 


case 
sweat it was December, re 
member.—broke out on my forehead 
If the asked me what 
the foot-locker, the jig was up 

I had never lied to a customs agent 
Or to Oh, 


or twice, under extraordinary circum 


agent was in 


anyone else maybe once 
stances. But never to a customs agent 
If this one said, “What's in it-——just 
personal things?” I Yes” 
without lying. But not if he said, 
“What's in it?” 

I told him I was taking my family 
to Russia, or hoping to take my fam 
ily to Russia, to find out if the Rus 
sians were really human. He laughed 


could Say 


simply 


18 


at that one. I told him that the Rus 
sians had nothing to eat—the Ger 
mans have potatoes—and that we had 
to take everything with us. You may 
call this a lie to a customs agent, but 
I make a distinction between lying 
to a customs agent and lying to him 
about the Russians 

There lay the foot-locker, in the 
baggage room of the Kronenberg sta 
tion. In that fierce December heat | 
was perspiring profusely. The agent 
looked at the foot-locker that had 
once been filled with Little Amanda's 
dolls, and said: “What's in it?” 

The die was cast, and loaded 

“Oh,” I said, “only 
and stuff for Russia. You know, they 
have nothing to eat in Russia.” “I 
know they have nothing to eat in 
Russia,” said the agent, “but this is 
Germany. We have plenty to eat 
here.” “Pig,” I said, but I said it in 
Finnish. There was a long pause 
but it wasn't long enough for me 
“You'd better open it,” said the agent 

Well, fellows, you all know the 
story of St. Elizabeth of Hungary 
She was married to a German Duke 

what she saw in him | imag 
ine. He hated the poor. But Elizabeth 
loved the poor, and she brought them 
bread, schmuggled from her 
kitchen in a covered basket, lest the 
Duke catch her. One day they met on 
the street and he asked her what she 
had in the basket. “Roses,” said Eliz 
abeth, who, like me, never lied to a 
German official she had to 
“Let's see them,” said the Duke; just 
like the customs agent saying to me, 
“You'd better open it.” 

Elizabeth prayed to the Lord. She 
prayed to the Lord to pass a miracle, 
but quick, and change the bread into 
She reminded the Lord of all 
her good works, of her piety and de 
votion, of her sacrifice and her good 
intentions. And the Lord passed a 
quick miracle, and when the Duke, 
the dirty dog, tore the cover off the 
basket, it was filled with and 
you could of knocked him over with 
a sashweight. And it was obvious, 
then and that Elizabeth had 
been tapped for the Elysian counter 
part of Skull & Bones 

Remembering Elizabeth, I prayed 
as I knelt to open the foot-locker. But 
when I'd made an inventory of my 
good works, my piety and devotion, 
my sacrifice and my good intentions, 
1 decided I'd better 


coffee and tea 


can't 


own 


unless 


roses 


roses, 


there, 


start with my 


good intentions, and I no sooner got 
started than the customs agent said, 
“Here—maybe I can help you,” and 
he took the key, which I had 
been fumbling, and turned it in the 
lock. Ah, and what a surprise he had 
when he found the foot-locker filled 
with Little Amanda's dolls!—-No, 
that was the Duke and St. Elizabeth 
wasn't it? The foot-locker was filled 
with coffee, tea, and 

Now nothing—is 
taxed as heavily in Europe as coffee, 
tea, and The 
is that these are the luxuries of the 


with 


cocoa tobacco 


nothing——but 


cocoa, tobacco reason 


poor. If the luxuries of the rich were 
heavily taxed, the rich would be im 
poverished and there would be no 
rich to provide work for the 
In every country in 
scheme is the same 


poor 
Europe the 
Good coffee costs 
up to five dollars a pound. The im 
port tax on one Cigarette is two cents 
Tea is still 

“Oy, weh,” said the customs agent 


worse 


foot 


me, 


when he saw the inside of the 
locker. “You'd better come with 
Herr Meyer.” 

I went with him back to the Cus 
House. He took me into the 
office of the Chief Beamte. Now a 


German Beamte, or civil servant, is a 


toms 


special sort of beast or god; he is not 
an ordinary man 
of regulations, eating, digesting, and 
excreting them 
He writes regulations. On his day off 
he makes up regulations, just for fun 
On his birthday he gets a leather 
bound copy of the regulations for a 
birthday present 


He lives on a diet 


He reads regulations 


Ihe Beamte who had gone to the 
station with 
chief Beamte 
shipped an 


me explained to the 

that Herr Mever had 

untold amount of con 
one” 


“you had brought it 


traband into Germany he said 
turning to 


in with 


me, 


you on the train and your 
luggage had not been inspected, we 
would not cared. It would have been 
none of our business. But you shipped 
it into Germany. Now,” he said 
“we,” meaning me trouble 
“But,” I said, “it Russia 
They have nothing to eat in Russia 
terrible there. You 


I have a large family 


“are in 
is all for 


Conditions are 
said so yourself 


one, two, three, four small chil 


dren,” I counted them on my fingers 


“They will have nothing to eat in 
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Russia 
starve? 


Can I let my own children 
I know I am only an Amer 
ican, but still, is it right that my chil 
dren, four should 
starve? Have you no pity? Have you 
not wives and children of 
Are you not men?” I beat my breast, 
and checked just in time, as 
I reached to tear out my hair, which 
is getting to be as Senator 
Neuberger's 

“Herr Meyer,” said the Chief 
Beamte, who, by this time, had called 
in several other Beamten of varying 
ranks and orders, all of them carry 
ing books of regulations under each 
arm, “we have nothing to do with 
Russia. You know that. But you have 
schmugg—brought this great amount 
of contraband into Germany, and we 
are responsible. You must pay.” 

“Take the stuff,” I cried. “Take it 
all, I don’t want it Eat it 
up, drink it up, smoke it up. I hope 
you choke on it.” (This last I said 
in Esperanto.) 

“That,” said the Chief Beamte, 
“we can not do. You must pay, Herr 
Meyer, through the Nase. We must 
study the regulations. We must write 


one, two, three 


your own? 


myself 


thin as 


It's yours 


to Wiesbaden, Bonn, Leipzig, Tangan 
yika, Keokuk. We clarily 
all the details of this matter and apply 
all the regulations.” 
Beamten all their hands in 
anticipation of the banquet “We 
shall keep the contraband here, and 
will hear further 

“And what,” I said, 
country?” 

“That, Herr Meyer,” said the 
Beamte, and his eyes had a glint as 
of cold rolled and buttered steel, “I 


and must 
The assembled 
rubbed 


you from us.” 


“if I leave the 


should not advise you to attempt.” 
Christmas was nigh in Kronenberg 
The rain fell, day and night, softly, 
whitely, as it does in Kronenberg at 
The 


made rain-men and pelted each other 


Christmas time little children 
Kronen 
from the 


Eve. | 


matches in the 


Christmas in 
heard 


(Christmas 


with rain-balls 
berg! I had not yet 
Zollamt It 
thought of 


was 
selling 

did not 
man word for matches. Christmas Eve 
My little 
sleeve, trying to pull it off my coat 


street, but I know the Ger 


children tugged at my 


Come out and play they said in 
and make a rain 
l shook my head “Go 
on out and play Mother, “it 


with the 


chorus, “come out 
man with us.” 
said 
may be your last Christmas 


children 


August, 1956 


As we reached the street, whom 
did I see but the customs agent? 
Grammar requires me to say nobody; 
I saw the customs agent. He ap 
proached me. “Merry Christmas, Herr 
Professor,” he said, and he bowed and 
smiled and held out his hand and 
added, “I have just read about your 
project, Herr Professor, in the Kron 
enberger Blatt. So it is your 
plan to go to Russia! A great plan, 
Herr Professor, and we shall do all 
we can to assist you. It would be an 
Herr Professor, if you would 
come to the Customs House at 


really 


honor, 
your 
convenience.’ 

With Little Julie's last farthing, I 
bought a copy of the Blatt. All over 
the front page, in a dispatch from 
Stockholm, was an account of Her 
Professor Meyer's, great 
mission to Russia, complete with a 
picture of the Herr Professor's lovely 
wife and their four lovely children. I 
realized that the Beamten, one and 
all, had not previously believed my 
Russia And, what was much 
more important, they had not known 
that I was, in Europe, a Herr Pro 
fessor. In 


Maver's, or 


story 


America a professor is, by 
definition, a hump-backed bum who 
has to pay cash; in Europe he comes 
right behind the Holy Family and 
buys on credit. When a Professor tells 
a Beamte he's going to Russia, he's 
going to Russia, and when the Pro 
fessor brings a batch of contraband 
into the country, it is not a 
schmuggling, but of unfortunate e1 
ror, begging your esteemed pardon 
Herr Professor, and we must stretch 
the regulations in the 
behalf 

The day 
Beamten 


case ol 


Professor's 


after Christmas, all the 
assembled in the Chief 


Beamte's office at the Kronenberg 
Customs House and Herr-Professored 
me. Littl Dicken 


in the corridor 


who was waiting 
came in to say his 
hat was in the chandelier. When I 
asked him it got there, he 
he was only trying to see if he could 
throw it in, and he had 
of Beamten hurried to the 
and came back 
ladder. Teetering at the top of the 
ladder, while 
Beamte recovered 

“Hert Chiel 
Beamte, “you must forgive us for hav 


how said 
\ squadron 
basement 
with an extension 
thousands cheered, a 
Dicken’s hat 

Protessor said the 
ing caused you so much trouble. We 
staff and I 
way to help you. When you are ready 


have here, my devised a 
to leave Germany, please bring three 
packed with 
clothing, to this office 
open the foot-locker 
the contraband among the four pieces 
of luggage 
German Customs Seal on the luggage 
and send it as express on the 
with you. You are going to 
land?.So. The luggage will be taken 
off the train Base! 
Bad. The German inspectors will not 
touch it because it is sealed 


suitcases, already you! 


Then we will 
and distribute 


Then we will put the 
train 
Switzer 


at the border, at 


It will go 
out of Germany 
“And,” said |, “into Switzerland 
“Ah,” said the Chief Beamte, “that 
is something else again. It will cer 
Cermany but 


tainly go out ol 


whether it will go into Switzer and 
He shrugged his shoulders 

As the train approached the |order 

Basel. Bad, Alps 


beyond, I perspi 


station at and the 


just found myself 


ing again 
were the four pieces of luggage filled 
with by what had 
known in the family as 


In the baggage car ahead 


come to be 
“the stuff 


now 





The luggage would be taken off at 
the station and into the Customs 
shed. There, with the German and 
Swiss Beamten working side by side, 
it would be examined in the presence 
of the passenger while the train pulled 
forward a hundred yards or so. Then 
it would be reloaded, the passenger 
would get and the train 
would enter Switzerland at Basel 

As the train came to a halt at Basel 
Bad, I took leave of my loved ones 
I left them their passports and took 
my own. “It may be,” I said, with a 
ketch, almost a yawl, in my voice, 
“that I will not be on board when 
the train pulls out. Don’t worry about 
me. We shall again.” I kissed 
the children, two, three, four, 
patted Mother's wrinkled old hand, 
and turned away. “Remember,” 
Rocky alter me, “what you are al 
ways what Socrates said, 
that no harm can come to a good 


aboard, 


meet 


one, 


said 


telling us 


The luggage lay on a baggage-truck 
the counter in the Cus 
The German Beamte 
asked me which were mine. I pointed 
to the that had the nice green 
German Customs string around them 
He chalked them o.k. and 

them on to the Swiss Beamte 
Switzer looked at the 
toms string and, pulling the foot 
locker off the truck, said, “Let's open 
" What the Germans in 
have 


just behind 


toms shed 


waved 
The 


German Cus 


this one first 
Kronenberg 
looked 


toms 


seemed to 

fact that 
would make the 
Stull, the Kronenberg 
Reamten had supervised the repack 


over 


was the their Cus 


string Swiss 


susp hous 


ing of the schmuggled goods in the 
“Everything,” said the 
Litth Amanda 
the Customs House 
Kronenberg, “should be in 
the middle Not 
at the bottom or the top, not at the 


four 
Chuiet 
worked 
floor in 


pres es 
Beamte as 


away on 
always in the middle 


sidles; those are the places where the 
inspectors put their hands in. In the 
middle it will not be found”; a state 
aye, the state 
mind 
Beamte, tor the 
the Swiss, whom, to be sure, the Ger 
they 


and Sicily 


secret, greatest secret, 


revealed, you, by a German 


purpose of fooling 


mans detest because stand be 


Germany and the 
Germans like oranges 


On the counter at 


tween 


Basel-Bad I set 


20 


about opening the foot-locker again 
Again, as at the Kronenberg railway 
station, I reminded the Lord of my 
good intentions and urged a miracle 
upon Him. Let the foot-locker be 
filled with Little Amanda's dolls, 
Lord, or even roses, like St. Eliz 
abeth’s basket. I lifted the lid. No 
dolls, no A foot-locker filled, 
so it with the customary 
clothing and such. Little Amanda had 
done her work well. On top was a 
package of new bed-sheets, under 
neath them a thin layer of old shirts 
But right underneath the shirts, in 
visible, was a five-pound package of 
tea 


roses 
seemed, 


The Swiss Beamte picked up the 
package of new bed-sheets. He stud 
ied the package closely. On the pack 
age was printed in German—the na 
tive language of the Swiss Beamte 
the words, New Bed-Sheets. “What 
are these?” said the Beamte, in 
German. “New bed-sheets,” I said, 
“bought in Germany.” “Why are you 
bringing them to Switzerland?” “For 
my children’s beds at a _ boarding 
school.” 

“At a Swiss boarding school?” 

“Yes, Your Honor.’ 

“I never heard of a Swiss boarding 
school where the children had to 
bring their own bed-sheets.”’ 

“You have now, Your Honor.” 

The Beamte turned to another 
Beamte and said, “Have ever 
heard of a Swiss boarding-school 
where the children have to bring their 
own bed-sheets?” 

“Never,” said the othe 

“Well,” said the first Beamte, turn 
ing back to me, “now what shall 
His free hand rested on the 
shirts that had been beneath the bed 


you 


Beamte 


we do?” 


sheets. Underneath the one layer of 
shirts was the five-pound carton of 
tea. A bell rang in the Customs shed 
The Beamte jumped. “Five 


and the train goes on,” he said, throw 


minutes 


ing the package of bed-sheets into the 
foot-locker. As the pac kage landed on 
top of the shirts, I heard the half 
hollow thud of the carton of tea be 
neath the shirts 

the Beamte, and then, to himself, “a 
Swiss boarding-school where the chil 


‘Close it up,’ said 


dren have to bring their own bed 
sheets. A likely 

As I moved fast to the 
window, 
foot-locker went back on to the truck 
I had to wait for my change at the 


story ~ 
cashier's 
to pay the express bill, the 


window and, turning around, I saw 
a third Swiss Beamte 
braid on his hat 


with 
approaching the 
baggage truck with a paper in 
his hand. I couldn't be sure, but the 
paper looked to me like one of the 
copies of the paper given me by the 
Chief Kronenberg when 


this one 


blue 


Beamte in 


the contraband had been repacked 


and released. The one-minute bell 
rang in the Basel-Bad With 
out waiting for my change, I ran, not 
walked, to the exit; if the 
Swiss were on the scent, I'd better not 
be there; they couldn't open the lug 
gage if I were already out of the shed, 
and they might, in general disgust, 
let it go through 


station 


nearest 


I got on the train, which had a fine 
head of 
land 
ones took me in their 


steam (or, it being Switzer 
loved 
irms and asked 
me what happened. I shook my head 
It wasn’t that I wouldn't talk—that, 
but that I couldn't. In a min 
ute we would be over the bordet 
Switzerland, into freedom. If 


had 


now, electricity) up. My 


too 
into 
that is, 

bac k 


the luggage been put 


aboard 

The last bell 
rolled forward 

Maybe. If the luggage was aboard 

The train rolled Basel for a 
five-minute stop. I got off and streaked 
through the dark 
at night 
The 


through them I saw the 


rang and the train 


Switzerland. Freedom 
into 


this all happened 
to the baggage car ahead 


wide doors were open, and 


four pieces 
of luggage, safe in Switzerland, safe 
from the Beamten 


Swiss, sale 


Swedish, German 
from a Customs payment 
high enough to balance the national! 
I had made it 
back to the car, 


loved 


budgets of all of them 
I staggered threw 


myself down among my ones 


like the 


the wedding 


and wept bride's mother at 


P.S. One and all are invited to at 
docking of the SS Arosa 
New York ity August 17 


therealter, o1 


tend the 
Kulm in 
or as soon theretolore 
depending on tail-winds, as the Arosa 
Kulm is 


I here 


able to make it into port 


will be a distribution of ter 


pounds ol tea twenty pounds of 


cocoa, seven pound of tobacco, and 


ten cartons otf cigarette pro iding 


of course that U.S. Customs allows 


them to re-enter the United States 
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ellophane Is Sacred 
to Du Pont 


By DANIEL 


Washington 


government § 
du Pont 
Supreme 


hacen THE federal 
mti-trust case ag 


being 


inst 


was argued in the 
Court, a sizable representation of the 

Wilmington 
The of counsel 
Pont ap 
proving nods, but the nods changed 
head-shaking the 
government presented its case. On the 
the ( 
cently, the Justices announced a four 
to three decision upholding 
But a sharp dissent by 
Earl Warren 
the du Pont heads to shaking again 

The Department had 


charged with maintaining 


celebrated family was 


present arguments 


for du were greeted with 


to injured when 


closing day of ourt’s term re 
the com 
Chiet 


have 


pany 

Justice must set 
Justice 

Pont 
a monopoly of the cellophane trade 
This, the 
violation of the Sherman 


du 
said government, was a 
Act, which 
trust 

trade 


outlaws “every contract 
restraint ol 

among the several 
The facts of du Pont's 


corner on cellophane were so clear 


or cOnspirat y, in 
oI commerce 


states 


that even the writer of the majority 
Ree 
apparent 


recognized 

that du 
Pont's powel! to set the price ot cello 
phane has only been limited by the 
competition afforded by flex 
ible materials may be 


opinion Justice 


them: “It seems 


other 
Moreover, it 
practically impossible for anyone to 
commence manufacturing cellophane 
full Pont's 


technique.’ 


Alter Pont 
monopolized cellophane, a bare ma 
the 
sustained the lower court, which had 
for Pont Reed 
reasoned as follows: There are prod- 


without access to du 


admitting that du 


jority of Justices nevertheless 


ruled du Justice 
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ucts other than cellophane which can 
be used for wrapping. If we include 
“substitutes”—-waxed paper, 
aluminum foil, sulphite paper, and 
glassine 


these 


in our calculations, we find 
that cellophane represents only 17.9 
per cent of the total production of 
Thus du 
de 


flexible packaging materials 
Pont not broken the law, 
clared Justices Reed, Burton, Minton, 
and Frankfurter 

The Chief Justice, in his dissent, 
rejected this argument without qual 


has 


ification. He proceeded to arraign du 
Pont for the unlawful methods it 
has used to achieve its dominance in 
cellophane, and he enumerated the 
consequences of this monopolization 
Speaking also for Justices Black and 
Douglas, Warren denied that there 
are any products which can compete 
with cellophane. None of the other 
packaging materials, he pointed out, 
combines the desirable elements of 
transparency, strength, and cheapness 
that cellophane does. A comparison 
of the du Pont product with glassine, 
for example, shows that cellophane is 
more transparent, more 
and oils, and 
Aluminum foil 
stitute” 


resistant to 
liable to 
another 
cellophane—is 


grease less 


burst “sub 
for opaque 
and has a low bursting strength. And 
sulphite paper is interior to 
phane every important 


count 


cello 
on almost 
Businessmen who buy packaging 
materials apparently agree with the 
Chief Justice. Cellophane’s relatively 


high price has not diminished their 
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preference for it over the “substi 
tutes.” Sales of the du Pont commod 
ity have skyrocketed, 
various times glassine sold for 
one-half or 
of cellophane 

Warren 
fact 
materials are 


although at 
trom 
the 


to one-seventh price 


mentioned an additional 
that 
not 


showing other packaging 
in the same market 
as cellophane: Producers of glassine 
and waxed paper make no effort to 
keep up with du Pont's price changes 
From 1924 to 1932, du Pont 
the price of cellophane 84 per cent, 
but glassine did not even attempt to 
follow the leader. Such 
to du Pont's cuts 


the other 


lowered 


indifference 


price shows that 


manufacturers do not con 


sider their products in competition 


with cellophane 
du 


view 


It is a matter of record that 
Pont, itself, agrees 


According to ts 


with this 
Development Le 
interiol 


dil 
hardly to be 


lar 
entirely 


partment, glassine “is so 
that it 
ferent 


belongs in an 


‘ lass and has 


considered as a competitor to cello 
ago the 


predicted: “Competition for du Pont 


phane.” Six years company 
cellophane will come from competi 
tive cellophane and from non-cello 


phane films made by us or by others 


How did du achieve its dom 
inance in the American cellophane 
field? Chief Justice Warren told the 
story of free enterprise as practiced 


by the du Ponts 


Pont 


A French corporation had been the 
cello 
this 


first to produce commercial 
phane. In 1923, Pont 


company—-La Cellophane 


du and 
made an 
agreement to divide the world maz 
ket and thus avoid competition. Un 
North 


the 


and Central 
cello 
All tech 


shared 


der this compar t 


America became exclusive 
phane preserve for du Pont 
nical information was to be 
and withheld 
Warren branded thi 


by the two companies 
from all others 
agreement illegal, since preven 
fron of competition is as unlawlul a 
the destruction of Du 
Pont, the Chief continued, 


entered into pacts with other foreign 


competition 
Justice 
licensees, and finally succeeded in 
cutting off all when it 


persuaded the U.S. Customs Court to 


competition 


app A JTOHIVILIVE SIKLY mT cen 
ly rohibit ty | t 


tariff to foreign cellophane 





Du Pont's stranglehold on the 
American market was threatened in 
1930, when another company—Sy! 
vania—-moved into the field. Two of 
La Cellophane’s top officers had ab 
seconded with complete information 
on how to make cellophane. A Bel 
gian concern was organized and it 
later set up Sylvania as an American 
affiliate. But it did not take du Pont 
long to compromise Sylvania. The 
older company had instituted a pat 
ent-infringement suit against its com 
petitor, When, however, the two pro 
ducers realized that the courts might 
invalidate the patents and thus open 
cellophane manufacture to additional 
competition, they hastily made com 
mon cause and entered into a cross 
licensing agreement that Warren 
called another violation of the Sher 
man Act. The conduct of du Pont 
and Sylvania, said the Chief Justice, 
shows that the two sellers tend to act 
“An industry which does not 
have a competitive structure will not 
have competitive behavior.’ 


a5 one 


Du Pont had worked hard to main 
tain its hegemony over the cellophane 
empire. Its efforts were generously 
rewarded, From 1929 to 1938, cello 
phane yielded a rate of profit almost 
live times as great as that produced 
by rayon, in which du Pont had com 
petition. The company’s partiality to 
splendid isolation is understandable. 
Only when the United States insti 
tuted its anti-trust action did du Pont 
condescend to admit another com 
pany—Olin Industries—to the cello 
phane field. Olin had lost a coo! mil 
lion dollars trying to break into the 
market. Now it found that the ob 
stacles had been removed. Du Pont 
was frank about its motive: Olin was 
provided with an opening so that du 
Pont could “reduce the hazard of be 
ing judged a monopoly of the U.S 
cellophane business.” 

So it is, Warren that du 
Pont is strong enough to exclude or 
invite competition as it wishes. It 
also can raise or lower prices at will 
No one can gainsay its sovereign de 
termination as to whether it can 
make more money by increasing per 
unit profit through raising prices or 
by increasing sales through lowering 
prices. Those who must use cello 
phane are at du Pont’'s mercy, since 
there are no competitors 


noted, 


The majority opinion conceded 
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that du Pont possessed a monopoly in 
cellophane, since it produces three 
fourths of the nation’s supply. But 
Reed was more impressed by another 
statistic: Cellophane constitutes less 
than one-fifth of all flexible pack- 
aging materials. Warren pointed out 
that, by this type of reasoning, one 
who enjoys an absolute monopoly in 
the motion-picture business could es 
cape anti-trust action by claiming 
competition from television, radio, 
sporting events, and the stage 

During the nine years of litigation 
in the du Pont case, the government 
had steadily softened its attitude. At 
the very outset the Justice Depart 
ment had chosen to be easy on the 
company by invoking the Sherman 
Act's provisions for civil instead of 
criminal action. Du Pont was accused 
of “monopolizing, attempting to mo- 
nopolize, and conspiracy to monopo 
lize” interstate commerce in cello- 
phane and cellucosic caps and bands 
Originally the government sought an 
injunction as well as a divestiture or 
der or other steps to dissipate the ef 
fects of the monopolization. By the 
time the case reached the Supreme 
Court, however, the United States 
watered down its demands still furth 
er. No longer was it charging a mo 
nopoly in cellucosic caps and bands 
Moreover, the conspiracy claim had 
been dropped. The government 
would now be content to slap du Pont 
on the wrist with a ruling that the 
company had monopolized the cello- 
phane trade 

But the Supreme Court failed to 
administer even this mild chastise 
ment. Chief Justice Warren expressed 
fear that the the Court's 
decision was “fully compatible with a 
fully monopolized economy.” Warren 
denied that du Pont could honestly 
claim that monopoly had been 
“thrust upon it.” Rather, the com 
pany had “sought and maintained 


basis of 


dominance through illegal 
ments dividing the world market, 
concealing and suppressing techno 
logical information, amd restricting 
its licensee's production by prohibi 
tive royalties and through numer 
ous maneuvers which might have 
been ‘honestly industrial’ but whose 
necessary effect nevertheless 
exclusionary.” 

Du Pont had defended 
claiming to act under comparatively 
recent patents on a new type of mois 
ture-proof cellophane. The Chief 
Justice held, however, that the com 
pany could not rely upon these pat 
ents as a defense against the charge 
of monopolization. He 
that, once du Pont acquired the basic 
cellophane process as a result of its 
illegal agreements with La Cello 
phane, development of moisture 
prooling was relatively easy. Further 
more, the moisture-prool patents were 
tainted, since they 
the “illicit” pact with Sylvania and 
were thus “part and parcel of du 


agree 


was 


itself by 


explained 


were subjec t to 


Pont’s illegal monopoly.’ 


The Court's liberal triumvirate 
Warren, Black, and Douglas—-wanted 
to condemn du Pont. Justices Clark 
and Harlan did not participate in the 
case; the vote of only one more mem 
ber could have stamped du Pont 
an ‘illegal cellophane trust. But Reed, 
Burton, and Minton were joined by 
Felix Frankfurter, and du Pont won 
a total victory. Frankfurter, in fact, 
went further than the other majority 
Justices. He wrote a separate con 
currence rebuking Reed, Burton, and 
Minton for their admission that, if 
cellophane were the relevant market, 
du Pont possessed an illegal monopo 
ly it was not necessary to reach this 
question, the fussy Frankfurter de 
clared, and the majority's 
sion was a “needless disquisition 
on the difficult subject of single 
firm monopoly... .” 

rhe last word, however, belonged 
to Warren. The Court's majority, he 
said, “virtually emasculate” a section 
of the Sherman Act. “The public 
should not be left to rely upon the 
dispensations of management in or 
der to obtain the which 
normally accompany competition.” 
And the Chief Justice warned: “Such 
benelicence is of uncertain tenure.” 


conces 


benelits 
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‘Keep Moving’ 


A Report on the NAACP Convention 


By RACHELLE MARSHALL 


5 igre 900 men and women who cir 
culated through San 

Civic Center during the last week in 
June did not look particularly like 
people who were making history. Yet 
they were meeting to form next year's 
policies and procedures for the Na 
tional Association for the Advance 
ment of Colored People, an organi 
zation which by dogged effort for 
47 years has become a major influ 
ence on the domestic politics of the 
United States and consequently on 
the course of world affairs 


Francisco's 


As individuals the delegates were as 
assorted as any segment of the popula 
tion. But as a group they represented 
$00,000 Americans whose demand is 
clearer and simpler than that of al 
most any other organized group: to 
be granted the full rights of Ameri 
can citizenship. Because the objective 
is so simple, and seems so obviously 
justified to those who seek it, the 
demand carries with it 
and uncompromising 


a tremendous 
intensity 


It was this intensity that emerged 
as the strongest impression, almost as 
a physical sensation, when the conven 
tion delegates held their 
It was verbalized at the begin 
ning in the keynote address by Thur 
good Marshall, chief counsel for the 
NAACP, who received a spontaneous 
standing ovation when he rose to 
speak. “There is no power under the 
sun that can move us either to the 
right or to the left,” he said with 
deliberation. It was spelled out in 
the policy resolutions which called 
for continuing and 
sure on all fronts 
is entirely eliminated 

But, after five days of meetings 
marked by dispassionate, concentrat- 


recent ses 
sions 


unceasing 
until 


pres 


segregation 
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finally 
broke through in a burst of emotion 
which fairly fact that 
the effort to achieve civil rights might 
be slowed but never stopped 


ed discussion, the intensity 


shouted the 


Nearly 10,000 people from the sur 
rounding area jammed into the con 
vention hall on the final Sunday af 
ternoon to hear a formal address by 
Roy Wilkins, executive secretary of 
the NAACP. They gave him a warm 
But they rocked the huge 

with 


rec epuon 


auditorium shouts and roaring 
applause when, from the same plat 
form, fiery Franklin Williams, West 
Coast leader of the Association, in 
troduced Autherine Lucy, Gus Courts, 
and other victims of Southern 


violence 

Williams, who has pleaded sux 
cessfully before the Supreme Court, 
and who is frequently called upon to 
lecture to students, 
has the ability, more than any other 
NAACP 


cel al 


university also 
switch to a vis 
when necessary. In 
this instance it acted like the removal 
of a stopper on feelings that had been 
seething for expression 

With both parties cocking an eye 
toward the direction of the Negro 
year’s election, it 


leader, to 
approach 


vote in this was 


Williams who stated most succinctly 
the overwhelmingly clear attitude of 
the NAACP membership. Both par 
ties have appealed for the Negro vote 
on the basis of their records in pro 
moting civil rights. But where prog 
ress made, “It wasn't the 
Democrats,” he shouted. “It wasn't 
the Republicans. It was the NAACP.” 
Ihe cheer from the 10,000 was per 
haps a fairly solid sample of the atti 
tude of the Negro voter 


With Thurgood Marshall and a 


has been 


known 
attendance, the 


other nationally 
leaders in 
held to an 
pace for live days. Workshops on com 


score or %# 
NAACP 
convention exhausting 


atting discrimination in housing 
employment, transportation and pub 
held 


leadership of 


lic accommodations were every 


afternoon under the 
legal experts. Nightly mass meetings 
featured prominent speakers The 
real work of the convention began at 
8 a.m. with regional caucuses followed 
by long drawn out, often heated ses 
sions in which details of internal o1 


ganization were ironed out 


It seemed somewhat strange at 


these sessions, to hear a routine area 
secretary's report delivered by Rosa 
Parks, a small attractive woman who 
too tired and one day to 


was angry 


give her seat on the bus to a white 
man, and thus brought the attention 
of the world to Montgomery, Ala 
bama. But there were no heroics about 
Mrs. Parks. Nor 
other 50 delegates 
South 


At one workshop on public accor 


there about the 
from the 


were 


Dec p 


modations, a man trom the South told 
of witnessing an automobile accident 
in which a Negro victim died on the 


road because when a “white” am 
bulance arrived the highway patrol 
man said, “Keep that nigger out of 
there.” The delegate was unemotion 
al—_he merely wanted information on 
the legal question involved so that 


he could act through the courts 


This was perhaps typical of the 
tone of the convention as a whole; it 


was largely a businesslike, unemo 
tional attempt to work out ways and 
civil 


The 


“the burden is on us 


means ol 
rapidly as 
theme was this 
Know 


achieving rights as 


possible recurring 


as Negroes our rights and 
don't stop until we get them; become 
the best labor union members in o1 
der to have a voice in shaping union 
policies; train specilically for skilled 
Above 
all, the message from Roy Wilkins on 
down, was that 
give us anything 


until our political strength makes it 


jobs and apply for thuse jobs.” 
“nobody is going to 


register and vot 
impossible to ignore our demands 


It was at a mass meeting held on 
the second night of the convention 
that the rank 


file membership emerged most clear 


sentiment of the and 
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ly as a posible indication of where 
the NAACP and the bulk of Negro 
Americans—are going from here 

An audience which listened with 
enthusiasm and respect to Thurgood 
Marshall and Roy Wilkins, with a de 
gree of awe to the scholarly, Grand 
Old Man of civil rights, A. Phillip 
Randolph, and with polite skepti 
cism to political bids from Congress 
men from both parties, obviously gave 
its heart to the Reverend Martin 
Luther King, leader of the Montgom 
ery bus protest. 

Youthful, undistinguished looking, 
speaking in a subdued eastern-accent 
ed voice which occasionally trembled 
with emotion, he was clearly the sym 
bol of an idea which has captured 
the imagination of a people strug 
gling for their rights 

His principal appeal, judging by 
the overwhelming the 
audience, lay in his contention that 
the recent progress in civil rights has 
come from the awakening of 
Negro himself to a realization of 
equality, and to a new sense of dig 
nity and destiny. This after a nega 
tively peaceful era in which the 
Negro people were hypnotized into 
virtually accepting the myth of their 
own inequality, The idea of a 
self-revaluation, with its resultant 
powertul sense of personal worth and 
the inevitability of its recognition, 
seems irresistible. The idea itself is 
not new, but combined with the tenor 
of the times and with the ex umple of 
50,000 Montgomery Negroes actively 
providing its strength, the concept 
has gained new power 

The NAACP, which almost ex 
ploded into existence in 1909 follow 
ing the bloody Springfield race riot, 
has always been sensitive to the flow 
of events and skillful in capitalizing 
on them. The Montgomery approach, 
while officially considered impractical 
on a large scale, may well lead to a 
new phase of the civil rights effort 
in which community action plays as 
great a part as the legal arm of the 
organization 

Certainly, judging by the 1956 con 
vention, the base of NAACP activity 
is broadening. The 
pressed by the Rev 
well have been voiced by the conven 
tion as a whole. “We must keep mov 
ing. If you can’t fly, run; if you can't 
run, walk; if you can’t walk, crawl, 
but by all means keep moving!” 


reaction ofl 


ihe 


new 


sentiment ex 
King could very 
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THE 
PEOPLE'S 
FORUM 


lf This Be Secialism .. . 


Dear Sirs 


T. K. Quinn's “Monopoly Marches On 
in the June Progressive points up a prob 
lem which is of vital importance to all the 
free world. Mr. Quinn urges as a solution 
that by “legislation discouraging interlocking 
directorates, preventing mergers of giant 
and prohibiting the domination 
of dealers and suppliers, we can force de 
centralization 


companies 


perpetuate a wholesome de 
gree of competition and free enterprise, and 
save our democractic »v ay of life 

But the companies are already 
preventing a merger 
cure the situation, Mr. Quinn must realize 
that large enterprises are more efficient 
from a purely economic standpoint, than 
small ones. Does he imagine that 
we would, even granting that we 
our large factories up into small 
ent shops? 

Here in the West we are engaged in quite 
an argument about whether the government 
should build a high dam in Hell's Canyon 
on the Snake River, or whether the Idaho 
Power Company should be allowed to build 
three smaller dams farther up the river. All 
the authorities agree that the big project 
would be more efficient, and, in the long 
run, more economical. We cite the ex- 
amples of Grand Coulee and Bonneville 
Dams as being proof that “big business, 
in the hands of the government, can be 
efficient and of lasting benefit to the people 

Why should not General Motors and 
Standard Oil, which at the present time 
siphon away the cream from every corner 
of the land (a prime example of taxation 
without representation if ever there was), 
be run as public enterprises for the benefit 
of the people as a whole? If this be social 
ism, make the most of it! Are not our dem 
capable of meeting the 
conditions without 


giant in 


size; merely will not 


seriously 
could, cut 
independ 


ocratk processes 


challenges of changing 
withering or abdicating? 
FE. WHeALDON 
Medford, Ore 


Case History in Georgia 


Dear Sirs 

Many thanks for Fred Rodell's “Wanted 
A Southern Statesman,” in the July issue of 
The Progressive, the latest in your series of 
thought-provoking articles on racial ten 
sions in America 

Perhaps your readers would be interested 
in learning of a small group of indigenous 


i 


white people in the sectior 
of Georgia who are offering real leaders! 
even if they are not in politics 


southern, rura 


*} 


For almost 15 years Koinonia Parn 
grown to about 60 people, has been 
its witness to brotherhood and equality 
the midst of people wh } 
tradition. They have 
throughout the years | 
a fight for their very 

Re« ently Georgia 
gro students at the univer 
recommendation by two alumn 
plicant. Clarence Jordan 
of Koinonia Farms, signed for 
applicants. Though technicalities 
to reject the applicants, newspapers throu 
out southern Georgia spread Jordan's acti 
across their front pages 

Since then he has been 
successfully). The 
Negro family who are members of 
munity, have 
boycotted, their 
stopped by injunction of the board of health 
More dangerous economic sanctions are now 
formulated by the White Citizens’ Coun 
and Koinonia may be another martyr to thé 
progress of the idea of equality in the sight 
of God 

Whatever the 
people will continue ist as 
can to live their 
their area to bring about the day of equality 
in America 

They have written me that they are plan 
ning a regular newsletter to keep interested 
persons informed of the developin 
Progressive readers may wish 
their mailing list. Their address 
Americus, Georgia 

Dorotuny T 
Coon Rapids 


were 


Part 5 


been shot into, their 5 


summer interracial camy 


these 
they 
work in 


result however 
long as 


convictions and 


j situation 


OAMUEI 


lowa 


Rodell's Insight 


Dear Sirs 
Fred Rodell's 


article in the July iss 
Wanted: A Southern Statesman,” offers 
fine approach to the South's 
problem and certainly gave me 
sight into the issue and its im 
nation as a whole 

While I do not wholly agree 
thing that Mr. Rodell wrote, | feel 
presents his case so well that there 
be widespread benefit if the S 


} every 
that he 
would 
ithern lead 
ers could read it 

PF. J. Mirrer 

Cedar Rapids, la 
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Mayer in Italy an aura of prognostication that should be want to limit government—especially 
iven grave consideration.. Perhaps the in- control over business 

nll of the right wing, of which he writes A third group of ‘radicals probes 
with the implications carried in the “super deeply. They work for an econom 
: atriotic connotations by such roups as tem [tree { special privileges in land 
pendent writers but he too, sometimes, is EE berts and Property i~ a wed s patents aa : os > monop 
guilty of repeating hasty generalizations on great impact upon the politics of 1956. But well as work to « ct governmet 
a foreign country. For example, in his July Mr Baldinger has done well to alert the moral functions of protecting pet 
article, “Olivetti: Design for Italy,” he thinking public to the insidiousness of these property from physical injury 
wrote, “Anglo-Saxon genius for mechanics groups as breeding places of anti-Semitism School of Living people believe 
and menufacture disintegrates on the south enti-internationsiiem sad. in fact. enti-eny tenets and cur work put us in 
ern slope of the Alps” and Italy is “creak thingism that happens to fall within the category. We do believe in 
ing with industrial inefficiency purviews of, and that is inherent to, our property; the liberty possil 

| am an economist who spent more than constitutional freedom tralized limited government in an 
three years in Italy and I know that cor Kudos to The Progressive for having giv of no-special privileges. We bell 
pared with northwestern Europe and with ,. space to so fine an article. We need product of workers belongs to them 
America, Italy is industrially backward more such liberal, sound thinkers like Wil should not be syphoned away throug) 
the economic, political, and geographical bur Baldinger to present the results of their just taxation or to non-work 
extensive research to a wide reading publi special privilege 


Dear Sirs 
Milton Mayer is one of our most inde 


reasons of which fact are well known. But ¥ 
to deny—based on a short trip to Italy » halter , 
the tec hnic al and =e hanic al abunty o 2 a h — > e — a of i pete — beet 
nation which has the Fiat, Snia, Isotta scmagea, . of Preedom in 1953. There we 
Fraschini Ansaldo, Chatillon, Montecatin shades of " Bw leftists y 
Pirelli, Breda and other ndustrial plants = ~ We felt os home -- ith the 
which produces the finest luxury cars and True Radicals ‘ -* aie 
the Vespas, built marvelous railroads, is Tt? 
one of the leaders in hydro-electric power Dear Sirs 


b ourse livet - ' 
— which rm se een = , F High abstraction labels create a lot of We see no harm in talking and tl 
has Pnera ré on naicne 
~_ 7. _ - y a mat . confusion and often cast the cloud of quilt with any group of people—unless it 
, , ¢ the pas ake . " . 
~~ a aE ow pasta Makes by association. That, at least, is the case by such action we later get “writte: 
them sleepy 


(libertarians, we prefer to 
We did not feel at home with 
patriots and isolationists 


in the School of Living being wrongly by reporters who imply that every! 
Ri BERT MAJO listed among the “rightist, isolationist and any group are of the same identica 
New Y patriotic groups” in Wilbur H. Baldinger’s and opinion. Be that as it may, w 
article in the June Progressive that School of Living people ha 
In current affairs we see three (not two) the right to be known as libertarias 
Mayer First major trends. Our definitions may not suit radicals 
everyone, but we see ‘leftist’ groups tend Mitoren J. Loom: 
Dear Sirs ing to call on government for solution to Director of Educ: 
I have just read the letter by Mrs. Fran economic and social problems. The “right School of Living 
ces B. Tucker, “Mayer Too Expensive n ists protest this. They are anti-statist and Brookville, O 
the July issue of The Progressive. | would 
like you to know that the main reason I 
like The Progressive, and the reason I have 
given a half dozen subscri; } friends 
sO far is precisely because ) Milton 
Mayer articles 
The first thing I di 
Progressive is to look f Aay and 
oY in sony wh bas SCHOOLS, SUBSIDIES 
appreciation , 
Is the world not an int ng pl 
live in when it contains ple with and SEGREGATION 
many different reactions ‘ especially 
interested in Mr. Mayer's ssue article 
on Italy's Olivetti, for I met Mr. Olivetti A Debate 
in Ivrea and had dinner with him in Wash on the Powell-Lehman Amendments 
ington. His publishing house has just brought 


out a translation of my sbands book 


Survival Through Des hy which you re Senator Herbert 4 Lehman 


viewed extensively in you me 1954 issue 


Dione 


Los a ‘al Senator Richard L. Neuberger 


I 
' 
| 





Kudos for Baldinger An attractive eight page reprint of the debate prepared especially 
for the May issue of The Progressive on the most controversial issue of 


Dear Sirs 
= the present Congress 


The excellent article, “Reading From the 
Right,” by Wilbur H. Baldinger, in the 
June Progressive, seems | reflect many — copy ro 
arduous hours of research that had to be copies _ 10% dee 
expended in order to present so detailed and a stented ovat 
comprehensive a report. Mr. Baldinge tude postege 


presented his case with clarity 
sufficient facts, all along the line give Please send payment with order to 
validity to his thoughts concerni: 
wing threat to this countrys [ 

The admonitory reflections made 
Baldinger in the concluding paragraph « 
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Books for India 


Dear Sirs 


We have read with great interest your 
many unprejudiced articles on India and 
find them a real help 

It will be of interest to the American 
public to know that an organization named 
the Indo-American Club was formed by stu- 
dents here four years ago to bring better 
understanding between the peoples of Amer 
ica and India through various programs 
such as loaning American books and mag 
azines, arranging exhibitions on various as 
pects of American life, inviting American 
and Indian speakers to address gatherings 
here, distributing pamphlets on democracy, 
receiving American quests, and arranging 
numerous other activities. One of the prin- 
cipal aims of the Club is to show the public 
here the real danger inherent in Communism 

This Club has friends in the United States 
who help us with books and magazines 

We welcome letters from Americans and 
organizations who could help us with books 
and magazines which they no longer need 
Constructive suggestions from friends to 
bring the East and the West closer are also 
appreciated 

T. J. Joun 

The Indo-American Club 
Chengannur 
Travancore-Cochin 


South India 


Dworkin's ‘Pontifications’ 


Dear Sirs 
The completeness of the boredom of Mar 
tin Dworkin's pontifications leaves me but 
one regret-the absence of a penny post 
card to tell you this 
Beranarp Arrinson 


Bronx, N. Y 


Hopelessly Biased 


Dear Sirs 

A misguided relative gave us a subscrip 
tion for Christmas last year, and | have 
never read a more biased magazine in my 
life. We subscribe to and read many news 
magazines, and even though | was born a 
Democrat, | like to read all sides of a 
question, if fairly and intelligently written 

Please cancel our subscription as of now 
I have read each copy as it came, hoping 
to find something that would justify its be 
ing, but have given up hope after four 


iasues 
Mas. E. |]. Bascocx 
Lincoln, Nebr 


Valuable in Italy 


Dear Sirs 
I have found The Progressive a valuable 
sublication to have available while in Italy 
think you have been showing improve- 
ment—I was pleased to see Murray om 
ton added to the list of contributors, for | 
had read him regularly in the New York 
Post while in New York. I also like the 
format and most of the articles, even when 
I don't agree with them 
Raten Puttiam 
Roma-Appia, Italy 


More Art, More Beauty 


By ALFRED WERNER 


OT ENOUGH Americans realize 
how much their lives have been 
enriched, during the last decade, by 
adventurous publishers, who have 
made available well-illustrated works 
on about every major phase of art, 
and on the more important painters, 
sculptors, and architects. Malraux 
spoke for all when, dubbing them 
“Museum without Walls,” he predict- 
ed that these glorious art books 
would “carry infinitely farther that 
revelation of the world of art 
which the ‘real’ museums offer us 
within their walls.” 

While not an art book, The Secret 
of the Hittites, by C. W. Ceram 
(Knopf, 281 pp., ill, $5) devotes 
many pages to the powerful and orig 
inal architecture and sculpture of an 
ancient people in Asia Minor, an art 
dismissed in such a respectable stand 
ard work as Gardner's Art Through 
the Ages with a short paragraph. In 
Ceram's book, we can view the im 
posing remnants of tremendous tem- 
ples and palaces, richly adorned with 
relief sculpture representations of 
gods, royal personages, warriors, and 
beasts, real or mythological. Ceram 
is a gifted journalist who skillfully 
transiates for the layman the find 
ings of indefatigable explorers, dig 
ging, during the last century, into 
the rocky wasteland of easternmost 
lurkey 

Rome of the Caesars (introduction 
by Pierre Grimal, Phaidon, 70 ill., 
some in color, $5.75) offers no revela 
tions. But it is a perennial pleasure 


to renew acquaintance, through su 
perb reproductions of frescoes, mo 
saics, sculptures, arches, theatres, and 
temples, with the undimmed glory 
of the Eternal City at its first peak 
of power. 

There can be no greater leap than 
that from the earth-bound, sybariti: 
edifices dedicated to Jupiter and his 
colleagues, to the soaring, spiritualiz 
ed cathedrals of the Christian Mid 
dle Ages. To the most remarkable of 
the latter, Allan Temko devoted his 
efforts to produce the finest volume 
(Notre-Dame of Paris, Viking, 341 pp 
ill., $6.75) on medieval life and archi 
tecture since Henry Adams’ work on 
Mont Saint-Michel and Chartres 
Scholarly and well written (with a 
warmth often lacking in monographs 
on architecture), the book is a “must” 
for tourists planning to visit France 
So is a smaller book, 
(Skira; text by Pierre Courithion, 64 
color reproductions, $6.50) which 
looks at the famous “Hill” through 
the eyes of artists, from Eighteenth 
Century Georges Michel, a precursor 
of Impressionism, who painted it as 
the rural paradise it then was, to 
Maurice Utrillo who, as a boy, ob 
served the last remaining windmills 
in what had meanwhile become the 
artist quarter of the capital 

Jerome Bosch, born about 1450 in 
what is now Holland, belonged to the 
Middle Ages, yet his paintings herald 
the coming of a new era. As Lotte 
Brand Philip points out in her in 
troduction to the latest Bosch 


Montmartre 


port 
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folio (Harry N. Abrams, 24 reproduc- 
tions, 10 in color, $1.50), his works 
reflect the new wordly tendencies of 
the Church. They mirror the world 
“firmly in the grip of the devil and 
his demonic helpers, mankind having 
the barest chance of escape.” 


Curiously, even a free-thinker like 
Goya wavered between Voltaireanism 
and mystic leanings, as can be learn 
ed from Pierre Gassier’s text to the 
Goya volume in Skira’s “Taste of Our 
Time” series (139 pp., 57 plates, 
$4.95). After a tumultuous and suc- 
cessful but also tragic life, the artist 
was buried in the same church of San 
Antonio de la Florida at Madrid 
which, in 1798, he had adorned with 
religous frescoes so “modern” as to re- 
mind Gassier of Daumier, Delacroix, 
even Bonnard: “Each figure, each 
form, each color-patch attains the op- 
timum point of expressive power with 
an economy of means so natural and 
effortless that we forget about tech- 
nique or artifice.” To the critic Gas 
sier these frescoes “sum up everything 
painting had achieved in the past and 
anticipate everything it was to achieve 
in years to come.” 


There can be no doubt that Goya 
prepared the way for Manet, and that 
the Frenchman's “The Execution of 
Maximilian” (1867) could not have 
been painted had Manet not seen 
Goya's “Shooting of May Third” in 
the Prado. A student o! art should 
not only compare these two key can- 
vases, but also read the excellent 
pages, devoted to the similarities and 
dissimilarities, by Georges Bataille 
(Manet, Skira, 135 pp., 53 ill., $4.95). 

Any of the artists mentioned so 
far can, of course, be found in The 
Rainbow Book of Art, by Thomas 
Craven (World. 256 pp., 400 ill., 32 
in color, $4.95) which reproduces 
Bruegel’s “Wedding Dance” on the 
dust jacket. The book gives some good 
information to young readers (whose 
parents might also enjoy it), and the 
choice of pictures is satisfac 
tory—until we reach about 1900 
Where Twentieth Century art is con 
cerned, Craven has not changed his 
views in the two decades since his 
Men of Art was published 

Granted that some of the compli 


very 


cated and even morbid samples of 
dadaist or surrealist art need not be 
shown to those of tender years, it can 
be argued that Soutine and Miro, not 
mentioned at all, are more interest 
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ing artists than Hopper or Benton. 
Intelligent boys and girls, who can 
behold abstract paintings everywhere, 
may wonder why not a single one is 
reproduced here, and may question 
a statement that Picasso had “given 
the youth of the world a substi 
tute for art that will have to do un 
til a better world is born.” It is also 
difficult to see why the impression 
is created that with the great Frank 
Lloyd Wright modern architecture 
has stopped. The venerable Wright 
built his first houses about the time 
Craven was born—which was quite 
a while ago. 

One of the modern builders whose 
name should not have been omitted 
is Richard J. Neutra, author of Life 
and Human Habitat, published with 
a German and English text by Alex 
ander Koch, Stuttgart, and distribut 
ed here by Wittenborn (318 pp., rich 
ly illustrated, $18). No less an artist, 
Neutra is more concerned § than 
Wright with the physical and psy 
chological well-being of his clients, 
who can be found all over this planet 
The more an architect knows about 
man’s nature, about all the functions 
and requirements of his body and 
soul, the better will he be able to 
make his clients happy—by giving 
them the optimum of light, warmth, 
and shade, and making cooking, eat- 
ing, playing, and sleeping facilities 
reflect the latest acquisitions of know 
ledge in the fields of biology, hygiene, 
and medicine. It is astonishing how 
eager Neutra has been throughout his 
busy life to make science serve the 
needs of man. An artist, he does not 
work in an impersonal style: “Archi 
tecture for habitation is a highly 
realistic, immense, and inexhaustible 
art Our art has to deal with 

what one used to call, simply, 
the soul. Looking for a home re 
mains basically searching for lasting 
happiness.” 
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Jefferson & Franklin 


THe Parers or THOMAS JEFFERSON 
Volumes 11-12, 1787-1788. Julian P 
Boyd, editor. Princeton University 
Press. $10 per volume 

NoTEs ON THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 
by Thomas Jefferson. Edited by Wi! 
liam Peden { North 
Carolina Press 

Mr. FRANKLIN 
His Personal 
Leonard W 
J. Bell, Jr 
pp. $3.75. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, by Carl Van 
Doren. 250th Anniversary 
Viking Press. 845 pp. $4.95 


niversity of 
S15 pp $5 
\ SELECTION 
Lerrers, edited by 
Larabee and Whitfield 
Yale University Press. 61 


FROM 


Edition 


Reviewed by 


Arthur Bestor 


i Philadelphia, on the 25th of May, 
1787, the Federal Convention be 
gan the business of hammering out a 
new Constitution for the United 
States. In Versailles, on the same day, 
the Assembly of Notables was dis 
solved, and the reforms it had in 
effectually attempted were left for 
bloodier-minded men to accomplish 
in later years. The link between the 
two nations thus wrestling with con 
Thomas |ef 
ferson, American minister to France 
On the day in question he happened 
to be in Bordeaux, nominally on va 
cation, but actually taking assiduous 
notes on viticulture, vintages 
and the wages of labor. Typically 
during these years, he was in Paris, a 
vantage point from which he could 
contemplate the 
hemispheres 

His 


upon 


stitutional change was 


soils 


agitations of two 
observations and reflections 
events now rapidly moving 
make the two newly published vol 
umes (the eleventh twelfth) of 
The Papers of Jeflerson as 


and 
Thomas 
fascinating as any that have preceded 
Fifteen critical months (January 1787 
through March 1788) are presented 
with the completeness and the meti: 
ulous editing that have brought this 
series recognition as a masterpiece of 
American historical scholarship 


Of greatest interest, perhaps, are 
Jefferson's reactions to American Con 
stitution-making 


The proceedings of 
the Philadelphia Convention were, of 


course, secret, hence even his most 


rithful correspondents could supply 


no more than hints until the finished 
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reached his hands in 
November 1787. In the 
he had noted down 
his own ideas on what 
“I wish to see our 


Constitution 
early 
time 


mean 
succinctly 
should be 
done states made 
one as to all foreign, and several as 
to all domestic matters, a peaceable 
mode of compulsion over the states 
given to Congress, and the powers of 
divided, as in the 
departments 


this body states 


three legislative, 
One thing 
in particular he feared: “this class of 


tygers 


into 
executive and judiciary.” 


mammouts 


On first reading the completed Con 


human lions, and 


called kings 


stitution, Jefferson was shocked, for 
he saw in the proposed Presidency “a 
bad edition of a Polish king The 
most famous (or notorious) aphorism 
of this period of his career was part 
“The 
be refreshed from 
to time with the blood of patriots and 
tyrants It is its 
The context of this remark is often 
The he had in 
mind was not the French Revolution 
not even the American Revolution 
but simply Shay’s Rebellion in Mas 
sachusetts. This, he felt, had assumed 
too prominent a place in the thinking 
of the delegates at Philadelphia, “and 
in the spur of the moment they are 
setting up a kite to keep the hen 
He argued that one 


of his initial reaction tree of 


liberty must time 


natural manure 


forgotten uprising 


yard in order 
rebellion in one of thirteen states in 
cleven years “comes to one rebellion 
in a century and a half for each state” 

a small price to pay for warning 
rulers “that their people preserve the 
spirit of resistance.” Before labeling 
Jefferson a wild-eyed Jacobin on the 
this letter, one should note 
“The 
of facts worth communicating to you 
little 


We must be con 


basis of 
its disarming conclusion want 


has occasioned me to give a 
loose to dissertation 
tented to 
inform.” 

The guillotine was not to be un 
veiled for another 
Jefferson was 
gruesome efficiency, for he left France 
less than three months after the fall 
of the Bastille. His sympathy for 
the French Revolution, 
formed during its earliest 
What he was observing in the autumn 


amuse, when we cannot 


five years, and 


never to witness its 


indeed, was 


phases 


of 1787 were its quite bloodless pre 


liminaries. And he felt that the re 
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immense. “I think 
that in the course of three months the 
royal authority has lost, and the rights 


sults were already 


of the nation gained, as much ground, 


by a revolution of opinion only, as 
England gained in all her civil wars 


Stuarts 


under the 

Politics never pushed science aside 
in Jefferson's correspondence. One let 
ter 1s particularly interesting as re 
vealing both the rightness of his 
judgment concerning the conditions 
and the 
egregious errors of speculation into 
which he was capable of falling. Writ 


Philadel 


phia he expressed the sensible wish 


of scientific observation 


ing to Charles Thomson of 
that explorers who come upon In 
dian antiquities would simply “make 
very exact descriptions of what they 
see,” because “the 


moment a person 


forms a theory, his imagination sees 
in every object only the tracts which 
favor that theory.” So far, 
But 


stratification of rocks, and comes up 


so good 
jefferson goes on to discuss the 
with the following conclusion: “It is 
now generally agreed that rock grows, 
and it seems that it grows in layers in 
branches of 
Whi seek 
further the solution of this phaenom 


every direction, as the 
trees grow in all directions 


enon?” Fortunately Jefferson usually 
did seek further, and his correspond 
ence is a his seeking. In 


deed, he found himself saddled with 


re ord ot 


a bill for forty-six pounds sterling for 
the skin 
which he 


and skeleton of a moose, 
triumphantly presented to 
that 


animal species do not degenerate in 


the naturalist Buffon as prool 
the American climate 


I his 


continuation of an old 


gesture was, of course, the 
debate. Its 
earlier chapters are to be found in 
book, Notes on 


now republished 


his one full-fledged 
the State of Virginia 
as a separate volume for the first time 
than half a 
the expert editorship of 
Peden. The edition 

by the Institute of Early 
History at Williamsburg 
standard for 
its text 


century, under 
William 


sponsored 


in more 


new 
American 
will remain 
a long time to come, for 
is authoritative and its notes 
copious enough for all the purposes 
of the general reader 

lo return again to the correspond 
the volumes under 


ence, review re 


veal a side of Jefferson” rarely 


glimpsed in his letters. Consider this 
to Mrs, William Stephens Smith, John 
“Mr 


Adams daughter Jefferson has 


the honour to 
ments to Mrs 
the two 


present his compli 


Smith and to send her 
desired 


pair of Corsets she 


He wishes they may be suitable, as 


Mrs. Smith 
measure 


omitted to send her 


Times are altered since 
Mademoiselle de Sanson had the hon 
our of knowing her. Should thev be 
however, she will be so 


lhere 


this 


too small 
iwhi ¢ 


flows 


good as to lay them by 
are ebbs as well as 
world 

One thinks of Franklin. And this, 
too, is a good thing in the present 
year, the 250th 
birth lo make 
easier, the Yale I 


anniversary of his 
thinking of him 
niversity Press has 
published one of the handsomest vol 
yeart Mr Franklin 1 
His Personal Letter 
l'ypographically it is a fitting tribute 
to Franklin the 


is an exciting 


umes of the 
Selection from 
Textually it 
forth 


printer 
foretaste of the 
edition of his 
to be 


coming complete 
edited by Leonard W 
Whitheld |]. Bell, |: 


rs of the present volume 


papers 
Labaree and 
(the 


ecdiit 


Thi monumental series sponsored 
Phi osophir al So 


will rival the Jeffer 


American 

Yale. 
son Papers in significance and in the 
The 


present prelude has the charm of va 


by the 


ciety and 


scholarship lavished upon it 


riety in its contents—a many-sided 
man self-painted in miniature 

The 250th anniversary is celebrated 
edition of Carl Van 
Beniamin | 


holds the comm inding 


also by a new 


Doren's mklin, which 
still 
in biography that it earned when the 
Pulitzer Prize was be 
in 1939. It is 


} 


position 
towed upo if 
a straightlorward narra 


tive vely, amusit ind wide-rang 


ing because faithtu te the mar 


himself 


The President's Role 


Du 
Clinton 


AMERICAN PRESIDENCY by 
Rossiter Harcourt Brace 
and ( ompany 175 pp. $2.95 


Reviewed b 


Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr. 
Democracy, H. 1 


ago pointed 


|* HIS Notes on 
Mencken 

that American 
Presidents had reached office by mak 
that 
atte 


some year;rs 


out nine-tenths of 


ing promises were basically im 
moral. Yet 


President 


day the 
mak 


failure 


election 
was criticized not for 
ing the promises, but for his 
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“No mat he 
President of 


strict 


to keep them wrote, 


“would want to be the 


United States in accordance 
with the 


sense of power in 


Constitution. There is no 


merely executing 


the laws: it comes from evading or 


augmenting them.” 
Rossiter 


Cornell University 


Clinton professor of gov 


ernment at pre 


sumably does .not agree with Menck 


en's interpretation, but he concludes 


nevertheless that the outstanding 


feature of American constitutional 
development has been the growth of 
Presi 


Lisen 


the power and prestige of the 
Washingt m to 
American 


dency From 


hower Presidents have 


played a many-sided role, performing 
the ceremonial functions of a crowned 


head as well as the orking duties 


of an executive, legislator, diplomat, 
rddition 
the 


he id 


and commander-in-chiet. In 


to Ins official responsibilities 


President also operates as the 


of his party and as the interpreter 
and moulder of the popular will. To 
all of these tasks there has been added 
recemly “a new 


function, which is 


still taking shape, that of Manage 


ol Prosperity 

Although the powers of the Presi 
dency are therefore huge, “they are 
not, strictly speaking, powers at all 
unless exercised through constitution 
constitutional 


al forms and within 


limits Americans accordingly do not 
have to about the 


of a Presidential coup d’ etat, but this 


WOTTY possibility 


does not mean that they should show 


no concern over what are the prope 


limits of the Presidency. The federal 


system, tree enterprise und the peo 
ple themselves have all! 


American 


keeping them within bounds 


oper ite ! is 
historic checks upon Presi 
dents 


without paralyzing their authority 
On the hand 


forces have contributed to an 


other historical 
also 
enormous 


ol the 


expansion ot «he powers 


Presidency. Important in this 


regard have been the growth of the 


positive administrative state, the 


increasing crises in foreign and domes 


tic affairs, the rise of democracy, and 


R msiter 
that the 


evel 


the decline of Congress 


hammers home the point 


Presidency is an essentially demo 
probably col 
that no American 

' 


it 


cratic office, and he is 


rect in believing 
President can become 
But 


and 


i personal 


tator the growth in the struc 


ture prerogratives of the Presi 


dency may still lead to what is basi 
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ally a totalitarian type of state, al 


though the President's powers may 
be exercised ostensibly in the name of 
and by the 


than by one 


the people, Executive 


Office rather man 


Against this background of powers 


and restraints, the author traces the 


evolution of the Presidency and at 
tempts to evaluate the level of com 
individual holders of 
Franklin Roosevelt's 


Presidency, he be 


petence ol the 
that high office 
influence on the 
tremendous—second only 
to Washington mace 
and to Jackson who remade it 
Truman's 


the simple 


lieves, was 


who the oltice 
Harry 
influence he sums up “in 
judgment that he was a 


highly successful Andrew Johnson,” 


while Dwight Eisenhower is praised as 
a moderate conservative who has 
maintained the standards ol elliciency 


set by his predes essol 


Rossiter sees in the increasing in 
stitutionalization of the Presidency 
that the President 


buried under his own machinery, be 


a danger may be 


coming 4 prisoner in his own home 


and oltice. He also points out that, if 


it is undesirable generally to aug 


ment further the Presidential author 


ity, it may become necessary to level 


down his responsibilities, and = to 
somehow the 
full 


uonal ills upon our Presidents 


In conclusion 


curb popular disposi 


tion to place blame tor all na 


the author, who be 
lieves the strong President is here to 
stay, pleads guilty to a sense of sat 
istaction, although not necessarily of 
American 
His 


readable 


complacency, with the 


Presidency as it stands 


book, 


is not 


today 


admirably clear and 


only a useful election-year 


primer on the Presidency, but a 
thoughtlul and scholarly analysis as 


well 


Summer Fiction 
by E. Nelson Hayes 


RWIN SH AW S best novel to date 
Lucy Crown (Random House. 338 
pp. $3.95 plots the aftermaths of 


wilfely adultery, the “upper middle 
American woman's form of self 


expression 


class 
Ihe sin is forgiven but 


not forgotten; husband and wife sac 


rifice their son and slowly destroy 


each other in order to continue the 


empty gestures ol an empty marriage 
Only the death of the once domineer 


now masochistic husband makes 


ing, 
possible the purging of guilt and the 
reconciliation between the pseudo 
passionate mother and the deeply em 
bittered 


son. Shaw develops his ma 


terials with commendable skill, never 
succumbing to the lures of mere arti 
ness and trickery. Especially ellective 
is his use of dialogue, every word of 
realization 


which contributes to the 


of character, the advancement ol 


story, and the enrichment of theme 


In a different mood, one of gentle 
irony and compassionate understand 
ing rather than restrained passion 
L.. P. Hartley in A Perfect Won 

(Knopl 565 pp $5.95) has the 
band and commit 
teries that 


hus 


wile small adul 


reveal the emotional sie 


ilities and intellectual pretensions of 


their marriage [his is a drawing 


room comedy of what might have 
been a bedroom farce, and ends with 
the reunited couple finding in the 
novel written by her ex-paramour 
now dead from the shotgun blast of 
hersell 


a jealous lover, a portrait of 


as the perfect woman 

Elizabeth Jane Howard's The Long 
(Reynai. 320 pp. $3.75) opens 
with a pitiless portrait of a family 


View 


the brilliant, erratic husband has 


skipped to greener pasturing, the 


daughter is pregnant by the 
dull marrying a 
duller girl, and the wile is left sitting 


imidst 


wrony 
man, the son is 


these ruins of a middle-class 


built on sensuality 
Miss Howard 
a long view back through the 


marriage falsely 


wit, and fear then 
takes 
years to explain the inevitability of 
the present by the inheritance of the 
past. The novel is richly detailed, the 


characters pathetically human, and 


the dilemma a failure of moral nerve 


all too common 

The same 
Valefactors 
$3.95) by 
Allen ‘Tate, in the person of a modern 


failure appears in 
(Harcourt, Brace 


Caroline Gordon 


512 


wile 


poet gone dry who regains life and 


irt through conversion to Catholix 


ist Especially subtle and almost 


convincing is the parallel between 


poetry and religion, carefully devel 


writ 
W stts 
Harte 


oped through the 


iris, 
who might well be 


personality 
Horne 
taken for 


and suicide of 
Crane 


With a 
ing up, it is 


election 
look 


at the motives and means of politics 


Presidential com 


well to honestly 
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Eugene Burdick, who teaches politi- 
cal theory at the University of Cali- 
fornia, has cast into fictional form 
his theory that power is gained and 
held through the manipulation of 
mass fear and hate. His novel, The 
Ninth Wave (Houghton, Mifflin. 332 
pp. $5.95) analyzes with limited suc- 
cess the corrupt career of Mike Free- 
smith, who uses and abuses others 
to gain power for himself. Burdick 
implies that his formula “f plus h 
equals p” is surefire, and then 
weasels out by having a good man 
kill Mike and get away with it. 

To this formula, Peter Abrahams 
adds the compulsive need for free- 
dom. In A Wreath for Udomo 
(Knopt. 357 pp. $3.95) he tells of 
Western-educated Udomo who re- 
turns to his native country of Panafri 
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ca to lead a successful and bloodless 
revolution against British rule and to 
build a new state. The enemies, and 
the enemies also of all such move- 
ments among colonial people, are the 
white man, poverty, and the past. The 
first two he can defeat; but not the 
last, expressed most terribly in tribal. 
ism which, although it denies in- 
dividualism, gives “security, color, 
and emotional outlets that the bleak, 
standardized, monotonous chromium 
and neon benefits of mass produc- 
tion civilization lack.” Udomo manip- 
ulates fear and hate, even though for 
unselfish ends, and sacrifices friends, 
compromises principles, and loses his 
own humaneness in order to win his 
partial victory. 


I especially like to find maverick 
novels for maverick readers, being one 
of the latter myself. Rogues’ March 
(Random House. 433 pp. $4.50) by 
young Ivan Obolensky is a chronicle 
of small-town sins and corruption 
written in a crazy-quilt style that at 
times seems almost to parody Wolfe 
and Faulkner. Yet it is a passionate 
cry for the meaning and dignity and 
worth of individualism in a society 
that seems to be more and more 
frightened by it. 

In Pemmican (Doubleday. 319 pp. 
$3.95) by the versatile Vardis Fisher, 
the history of the early Nineteenth 
Century war in Canada between the 
Hudson's Bay Company and the 
North Westers is told with gusto, and 
a realism that lovers of the genteel 
historical novel may find revolting. 
The descriptions of frontier life and 
of Indian ways, and particularly of 
white women among red men, make 
for high reading. 


The Stories of Liam O'Flaherty 
(Devin-Adair. 414 pp. $5), although 
narrow of theme and monotonously 
similar in style and structure, are 
basically Irish folk narratives which 
speak movingly of struggle against 
the cruelties and hardshijs imposed 
by an indifferent Nature. 

Another Catholic writer, ]. F. 
Powers, has written a second volume 
of short stories, The Presence of 
Grace (Doubleday. 191 pp. $2.95), in 
which he sketches with a humor 
edged with irony the petty pride, am- 
bition, and sloth of some pastors, 
curates, and parishioners in this coun- 


try. His dialogues and descriptions 


are lively, his characters honestly 


conceived. 


A new collection by William San 
som, A Contest of Ladies (Reynal. 
256 pp. $3.50), shows a broader range 
of interests than his earlier books of 
macabre stories and continues the 
same remarkable narrative skill. 


Finally, in 1947 World Publishing 
Company issued The Best Short Stor 
ies of Theodore Dreiser, edited with 
an introduction by Howard Fast 
Now they reprint the same volume 
(349 pp. $3), but with a new intro 
duction by James T. Farrell, and no 
mention of Fast. Sic transit gloria 
mundi! 


Paperback Plums 
by William McCann 
OUBLEDAY’S Image Books now 


constitute a good paperback li 
brary of Catholic literature. They in 
clude classical Christian writings, 
philosophy, history, biographies, nov 
els, and poetry. Since the publication 
of the first volume, Thomas Walsh's 
Our Lady of Fatima (65 cents), in 
October, 1954, more than a million 
copies of the series have been sold 
Impressed no doubt by the success of 
Image Books, Meridian is starting, 
late this summer, a new series of 
paperbacks on religious subjects 
Notable among the first half dozen 
Living Age titles are Reinhold Nie 
buhr’s An Interpretation of Christian 
Ethics, Dorothy Sayers’ The Mind of 
The Maker, and W. R. Inge’s Chris 
tian Mysticism. The books will be 
priced at $1.25. 

The editor of Everyman's Library, 
now celebrating its fiftieth anniver 
sary, once said that in selecting vol 
umes for this familiar hard-cover re 
print series it was extremely difficult 
to resist “the tyrannous demands of 
fiction.” Publishers of quality paper 
backs have thus far pretty well with 
stood such demands, if indeed today 
there are any. The exception seems 
to be Alfred Knopf, who in Vintage 
Books has published novels or short 
stories by Albert Camus, Gide, Thom 
as Mann, E. M. Forster, Hawthorne, 
D. H. Lawrence, Willa Cather, Frank 
O'Connor, Stephen Crane, and Eliza 
beth Bowen. Other publishers have 
not seriously threatened Vintage's 
leadership, though Avon, for one, has 
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recently brought out, at 50 cents a 
volume, Lawrence's Women In Love 
and Aaron's Rod. 

Here is a list of current standouts 
in the paperback parade: 

Berlioz and His Century, An In- 
troduction to the Age of Romanti- 
cism, by Jacques Barzun (Meridian. 
448 pp. $1.45) 

The Freedom Reader, A collection 
of materials on civil rights and civil 
liberties, edited by Edwin S. Newman 
(Docket Books. 256 pp. $1) 

Essays and Sketches in Biography, 
by John Maynard Keynes (Meridian. 
347 pp. $1.35) 

The Public Philosophy, by Walter 
Lippmann (Mentor. 144 pp. 35 cents) 

Congressional Government, A Study 
in American Politics, by Woodrow 
Wilson, with an introduction by Wal. 
ter Lippmann (Meridian. 222 pp. 
$1.25) 

Physics and Politics, by Walter 
Bagehot, with an introduction by 
Hans Kohn (Beacon. 164 pp. $1.25) 

The Century of Total War, by Ray- 
mond Aron (Beacon. 379 pp. $1.50) 

The American Revolution Consid- 
ered As A Social Movement, by J. 
Franklin Jameson, with an introduc- 
tion by Arthur M. Schlesinger (Bea- 
con. 105 pp. 85 cents) 

Essays in Experimental Logic, by 
John Dewey (Dover. 444 pp. $1.75) 

Analysis of Matter, by Bertrand 
Russell (Dover. 408 pp. $1.85) 

An Introduction to Symbolic Logic, 
by Susanne K. Langer (Dover. 368 
pp. $1.60) 

Science and the Modern World, by 
Alfred North Whitehead (Mentor. 
212 pp. 50 cents) 

Aristotle, by A. E. Taylor. Revised 
edition (Dover. 118 pp. $1.) 

The Age of the Reformation, by 
Roland H. Bainton (Anvil. 191 pp. 
$1.25) 

The Reformation of the Sixteenth 
Century, by Roland H. Bainton (Bea 
con. 276 pp. $1.45) 

Economic and Social History of 
Medieval Europe, by Henri Pirenne 
(Harvest. 239 pp. $1.25) 


Byzantine Civilization, by Steve 
Runciman (Meridian. 255 pp. $1.25) 

Three Ways of Thought in Ancient 
China, by Arthur Waley (Anchor. 216 
pp. 85 cents) 

The Age of Enlightenment, The 
18th Century Philosophers, edited by 
Isaiah Berlin (Mentor. 282 pp. 50 
cents) 

The Writings of Martin Buber, 
selected, edited, and introduced by 
Will Herberg (Meridian. 351 pp 
$1.35) 

Delusion and Dream and Other 
Essays, by Sigmund Freud, edited and 
with an introduction by Philip Rieff 
(Beacon. 238 pp. $1.45) 

Oxford Apostles, A Character Study 
of the Oxford Movement, by Geol 
frey Faber (Penguin. 442 pp. 85 
cents) 

The Portable D. H. Lawrence, edit- 
ed by Diana Trilling (Viking. 692 
pp. $1.25) 

The Portable Sherwood Anderson, 
edited by Horace Gregory (Viking. 
631 pp. $1.25) 

The Portable Henry James, edited 
by Morton Dauwen Zabel (Viking. 
696 pp. $1.45) 

Hawthorne, by Henry James (Great 
Seal. 145 pp. $1.45) 

The Portrait of A Lady, by Henry 
James, edited with an introduction by 
Leon Edel (Riverside Editions. 488 
pp. 80 cents) 

Greck Poetry for Everyman, chosen 
and translated by F. L. Lucas (Bea- 
con. 414 pp. $1.75) 

The Greek Myths, by Robert 
Graves (Penguin. Two volumes. 370 
pp., 412 pp. 95 cents each) 

The Mind and Heart of Love, by 
M. C. D'Arcy (Meridian. 381 pp. 
$1.35) 

The Dramatic Event, by Eric Bent- 
ley (Beacon. 278 pp. $1.25) 

Fraternities Without Brotherhood, 
A Study of Prejudice on the Ameri- 
can Campus, by Alfred McClung Lee 
(Beacon. 159 pp. $1.95) 

The Fifth Amendment Today, 
Three Speeches, by Erwin N. Gris- 
wold (Harvard University Press. 62 
pp. 50 cents) 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 

by cooperstive publisher who offers authors 
early publicetion, higher royelty, ational 
distribution, and beautifully designed books 
All subjects welcomed. Write, or send your 
MS directly. 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC 
Atten. MR. KRESS 489 FIFTH AVE 

NEW YORK 17, N. Y 
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FOR SALE 





BOYS, GIRLS. 25¢ cash, check or stamps brings 
teken-+for-granted bedroom fixture one could be 
proud of. 26c for Penne. delivery. “Free gift 
included.” P.O. Box 133, Drawer 6., Shamokin 
Pe 





500 GUMMED NAME-ADDRESS LABELS $1.00 
1000--$1.80. Village Service, Dept. PG, 55 
West 6th, New York City 11 





AH, LONELY, LOVING, OLD-FASHIONED LIBERAL! 
SPRING FEVER SPECIAL: 8 Japenese folk-ert 
hend-spin tops, all wood in vivid color, 4 de 
signs: 2 fruits, 2 spirals, 2 mushrooms, 2 little 
rebels you actually see spin their downsides up 
Gift-card imprinted, “You're the Tops!” For your 
boy, your coffee table, Lola of Mr. Wonderful 
One firm geve 731 $1.10 per box ppd but you 
con heve it beck if you're not enchanted. Who 
do-you-love? PACIFIC NEW ENGLAND CO., INC 

Box 1152, Studio City, Calif 





PUBLICATIONS 


THE U.N. WAY: Southern California's exciting 
new community service technique for service 
orgenization growth. Operations Ovitline spells 
ovt step-by-step action for growing together 
towerd peece 5c per copy (estimated actual 
cost), PACIFIC NEW ENGLAND CO., INC., Box 
1152, Studio City, Calif 


THE LIBERAL. if you ere « Freethinker, Retionaliet 
or Agnostic, you will want to reed this monthly 
magezine. 24 pages cram full of information 
thet you will never see in the daily press. Book 
list, reviews, etc. $! « year. Semple copy upon 
request. Friendship Liberal League, inc., Box P 
5526 Westford Rd. Philadelphia 20, Pa 


ETC: A Review of Generel Semantics, SPECIAL 
ISSUE ON TRANSACTIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, edit 
ed by 5. |. Hayekewe, $4 «@ year, trial issue $), 
write Dept. 11, 400 West North Ave, Chicego 
10, 




















Why pay to get your manuscript published? 


If your book has unusual merits and substantial sales possibilities it need 
not be subsidized. We'll report on your manuscript frankly, promptly, 


and at no cost. Peabody Press, 2162 Florida Ave., W 


8, D.C. 








August, 1956 


SPORTING GOODS 


SEND 10c for list either shotguns, handguns 
rifles, emmunition, or send 25¢ for all lists 
Freyseth’s, P.O. Box 308, Willmar, Minnesote 








WANTED 


MILTON MAYER will pey $15 for transport of 
Franklin stove from Mass. to Monterey or 5. F 
eres Calif, any time before Oct. Contect Bob 
Hindmarsh, Woolmen Hill, Deerfield, Mass 








WANTED: Driver to take 1934 Ford touring car 
from York, Pa., to Berkeley, Calif, in August or 
Sept. Car in best shape, equipped with detech 
eble side curteins. James Higgins, 376 E. Market, 
York, Pa 


3) 





RESERVED FOR 1,000 READERS OF THE PROGRESSIVE 


The whole, true, uncensored story of Frank Edwards’ 
30 years in radio and television newscasting . 


We are holding 1,000 copies of the just-published 
Ballantine edition of Frank Edwards’ “My First 
10,000,000 Sponsors” to send as a gift to the first 
1,000 readers of The Progressive who use the 
coupon below. 


Frank Edwards was silenced by some of the most 
powerful pressure groups in America. Now he tells, 
first-hand, the story of his conflicts with “the powers 
that be” on matters of censorship, on the unidentified 
flying objects controversy, and of his challenge to the 
American Medical Association for the way it opposes 
cancer research which conflicts with its own narrow 
theories. 


This book also tells the inside story of broad- 
casting from its early days. It is chock full 
of humor—of whimsy—of misterial on some 
of the famous people in the radio and TV 
business. 


You may have a copy of this book as a free bonus 
if you will subscribe to The Independent. 


This monthly newspaper is unlike any other publica- 
tion you have ever read. It publishes stories and arti- 
cles which other magazines bury or suppress because 
they might offend pressure groups or cause advertising cancellations. 


Packed with controversy, The Independent publishes material “too hot to handle” for other periodicals. Not scan- 
dal—not gossip—but sound serious stories and articles of pertinent interest to you . to your health, your 
pocketbook, your happiness. 


Frank Edwards . . . George Seldes . . . Upton Sinclair... are but three famous fighting liberals whose 
material often appears in our pages. 


Sidney Margolius shows you how to buy more for your money. Dr. Albert Ellis, the brilliant psychologist, 
writes on the taboo subjects related to sex. Jim Peck contributes a monthly column on Jimcrow. Paul Krassner 
surveys the nation’s college campuses to report on the mood and manners of “Tomorrow's Leaders.” 


The Independent, an honest fearless newspaper, is non-partisan. It fights censorship wherever it rears its ugly 
head: in films, in newspapers, in magazines, by the Post Office, and by the clerics 


The regular subscription price for The Independent is $3 4 year. But because we want you to become acquaint- 
ed with this paper, we are making this special offer. 


* 
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' 
' The Independent 
225 Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y. 


| accept your special offer. $2 is enclosed. Please 
send me The Independent for the next nine months. 
it is understood that | will receive, as a gift, a copy 
of Frank Edwards’ “My First 10,000,000 Sponsors” 
if | am among the first 1,000 Progressive readers who 
use this coupon. 


If you will act promptly, we will send you 
9 months of The Independent for 
only $2 


—in addition, you get free, as our gift to 
you, a copy of the new Frank Edwards 
book. Remember, $2 is all it takes for you 
to take advantage of this remarkable of- 
fer. So act today, won't you? We believe 
you'll be glad that you did. 


Name 
(please print) 


Address 


City Zone State 
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